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Those Two Important Words 


on Your Telephone 





Whstwe Electric is the manu- 
facturing and supply unit of the Bell 
System. Its specialized abilities in 
these fields and the efficiencies and 
economies of centralized operation 
have proved of great value over 
many years. 


There’s a distinct advantage for 
telephone users in the fact that 
Western Electric works for the most 
part only for the Bell System, and 
for the U. S. Government when 
called upon. 


Because defense and telephone 
service are so vital, Western Electric 
must manufacture for the utmost in 
dependability and long life without 
compromise anywhere along the line. 


The repeater units in the new 
underseas cables are one example of 
how Western Electric must build for 
long, trouble-free service. 


A further advantage is the way re- 
search and manufacturing are tied 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC means efficiency, quality and long life in telephone equipment 
All are reflected in the speed, clarity and dependability of your telephone service 


together. Being a part of the Bell 
System, Western Electric can work 
closely with the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and the local telephone 
companies. 


Western Electric must be ready 
at all times to produce 200,000 kinds 
of apparatus and component parts 
for telephone equipment. It also 
purchases for the Bell System, dis- 
tributes supplies, and installs central 
office equipment. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Western Electric maintains thirty- 
two warchouses strategically located 
throughout the country. You have 
seen dramatic evidence of the bene- 
fits of this arrangement in fire, flood, 
hurricane and other emergencies. 
They are important also in plans for 
national defense. 


There are great values in the 
Western Electric setup. No other 
way would work out half so well for 
telephone users and the nation. 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES 
, : a — Ever since we first heard 
Reynolds Builds for Executive Efficiency harles | hnsor about the building many 
Management-Union Co-operation Ends Angry Era . Wallace C. Baker months ago, we’ve been look- 


Annual Rite of Spring Dr. Robert ing forward to giving you a re- 
port about Reynolds Metals’ 


new general offices, first occu- 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL pied within the last few weeks 


Our cover is a night photo- 
graph of the courtyard. 


Wert WMonth 


The first in a series of ar- 


Business Then as Now 
Don't Expect Miracles From Public Relations 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


On-the-Job Training With Raytheon Maurice J. Nola ticles by outstanding practi- 


| ; tioners exple 4 > r -cial- 
Mechanization—You Can't Beat It! loners explaining their special 
ty, Donald P. Jones, controller 


Teach Your Employees to Use the Telephone ‘ourtland Matthew of Sun Oil, gives his concept of 
New Systems and Equipment his job 


> > > 


Preparing office employees 

SPECIAL INTEREST for automation—the case-his- 
- tory experience of seven well- 

He Turned Company Towns Into Home Towns epn fr. Diank managed, representative firms 


Business Education Day 
No Niche for the Organization Man 


How John Cloud beat back 
the recession with better buy- 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH ing and better selling 


Planning Is Key to Steno Pool ee 
Also, do you really need a 
private secretary? How to 
DEPARTMENTS write a letter for a deadbeat 
(humorous). Bored bulletins 
don't enhance your bulletin 


Observations of Our Roving Reporters 41 Books for Executives 
board, and so forth. 


Don't Miss Getting 45 Business on the March 


$5.00 a Year—50 Cents a Copy 
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looking for an 


economical office 
, : 
printing method : 


Here’s a quality ‘mimeo’ that’s 
designed like a printing press... 


Your office girl can now produce your 
own forms, bulletins, advertising litera- 
ture and even illustrated catalog pages. 
The Gestetner, the world's most widely 
used duplicator, makes it possible with 
its printing press dual cylinders, silk screen 
paste-ink, instant color changes and other 
features . . . automatic and completely 
clean. Where you once spent dollars for 
printing you can now do the job with this 
quality duplicator for pennies! 


ed 
...stencil duplicating 


that looks like printing! 


Send for this free folio. 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
216 Lake Avenue, Dept. 92 Yonkers, N. Y. 
Send descriptive literature and specimens. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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lhe Filed 


Where you can get to know us better and we can 
keep you informed of our plans to serve you better 





The Management Test 


HAD lunch the other day with 

some of my banker friends. As 
you might suspect, it wasn’t long 
before the conversation got around 
to the phenomena of the _ stock 
market—prices going up _ while 
earnings, on the average, were 
well below “normal.” 

Needless to say, there were as 
many theories about this as there 
were diners. One chap—the senior 
vice-president of the bank in 
whose dining room we were meet- 
ing—-was quite certain that the 
upward pressure on prices re- 
flected the fear of runaway infla- 
tion should the liberal wing of the 
Democratic party gain control of 
Congress in the forthcoming elec- 
tion and upset the conservative 
balance of power. He could have 
been a Republican. 


What Price Stocks? 
Another insisted that the crest- 


ing market was the result of the 
war scare and the prospect of $10 


* billion Federal deficits piled one on 


top of the other. Still another laid 
the rise at the door of pension 
and mutual funds bidding against 
each other for a limited suppiy of 
good stocks. “It is just a case of 
supply and demand,” he said. And 
the poker-faced loan officer 
“knew” that with some stocks sell- 
ing at 15 and even 30 times earn- 
ings, another 1929 was just around 
the corner. “It’s a flight from the 
dollar,” he said. “I’m going to sell 
out and go fishing.” 

I don’t profess to know much 
about the stock market. No doubt 
some stocks are too high. But I 
wonder if we are not overgeneral- 
izing when we talk about the ratio 
of average prices to average earn- 
ings. In this kind of market do 
“averages” mean a great deal? Ac- 
tually, there are at least 50 stocks 
on the Big Board, according to a 
leading investment service, pres- 
ently selling below their near-term 
potential, and still more priced far 
below their long-term possibilities. 

And, of course, by the same rea- 


soning there are highly rated 
stocks that have been bid up to 
dizzy heights by speculators and 
mutual funds and are due fo! 
profit-taking. 

The question the average inves- 
tor (today that means most busi- 
nessmen) asks is: “What makes 
the difference? How do you know 
which stocks to sell and which 
stocks to hold?” 

It seems to me that the answer, 
if there is an answer, is found in 
one word: “management.” Those 
companies that have diversified so 
that thev are not too dependent 
upon a depressed market; that are 
doing a good research job both 
marketwise and productwise; that 
have strengthened their sales or- 
ganizations when their competitors 
were coasting along; that have up- 
graded and put teeth into their ad- 
vertising; and that have gotten rid 
of that soft underbelly, accumu- 
lated in 12 years of easy business, 
by cutting expenses sensibly, are 
the stocks to hold. They are the 
securities in your portfolio that 
will double and redouble in value 
if, and when, the fabulous sixties 
arrive. 


Management for Growth 


I need not add that, with a few 
exceptions, these are companies 
that are forging ahead, both sales- 
wise and profitwise. They are the 
growth companies. And it is that 
kind of management with which 
AMERICAN BUSINESS is concerned. 

Our job, as the editors see it, is 
to help your business to grow, and 
to help you grow with your busi- 
ness. That is why most of the ar- 
ticles we publish deal with prob- 
lems involving the growth of a 
business; and why, no doubt, more 
than 70 percent of our readers (ac- 
cording to our June 1958 report 
to the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions) hold the position in thei 
companies of controller or better; 
why 30 percent of our subscribers 
are presidents, owners, vice-presi- 
dents, partners, or general man- 
agers of the business. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





The Pressures of Competition 


Business today is becoming in- 
creasingly competitive. All indica- 
tions are that 1959 will test the 
earning power of nearly every 
business. Some will forge ahead, 
others will shrivel and die. How 
this competitive factor can affect 
business performance is evident in 
numerous industries today. Take 
the automotive industry as a case 
in point. 

One well-known investment ana- 
lyst put it this way: “General Mo- 
tors Corporation earned its 50-cent 
quarterly dividend by a good mar- 
gin in the first quarter of 1958, 
though Ford Motor Co.'s profits 
dropped below its dividend re- 
quirement and Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, which reported a substantial 
deficit, slashed its dividend. Ford 
later reduced its dividend. 

“Inland Steel Company earned 
its first quarter dividend by a good 
margin, despite the low operating 
rate of the industry as a whole. 
Bestwall Gypsum Company re- 
ported a rise in first-quarter earn- 
ings, although its two largest com- 
petitors have shown year to year 
declines. 

“Freeport Sulphur Company has 
been making a better year to year 
comparison than its competitor, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company. 
Maytag Company, large manufac- 
turer of washing machines and 
dryers, increased its earnings in 
the first quarter of 1958, although 
this trend was not general among 
household appliance makers.” 

So you see, there are companies, 
even in industries which might be 
looked upon by investors with a 
jaundiced eye, that are giving a 
good account of themselves. And 
one of the reasons—if not the prin- 
cipal reason for their good per- 
formance—must be attributed to 
the actions of forward-looking, 
courageous management. 

The well-managed, soundly 
based business is standing the test 
today. It has its inventory problem 
under better control, its finances in 
shape, and its eyes firmly fixed on 
growth. With efficient administra- 
tion and the ability to produce at 
low cost, it can be confident of be- 
ing able to outpace its competitors 
and maintain its leadership in the 
challenging years that lie ahead. 
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**Whenever a dealer bulletin came out, 


three of us used to drop what we were doing 


and spend a full hour folding the bulletins 
for mailing. Now I fold the whole run with 
the FH in less than a half hour...” 


This small Pitney-Bowes FH folds 
far faster and more accurately than 
anybody can fold by hand, conveni- 
ently disposes of a tedious, monoton- 
ous job that nobody likes. It prevents 
interruptions in office routine, saves 
time and money—and temper! 

With semi-automatic feed, the FH 
double-folds up to 80 letterheads a 
minute. (With fully automatic feed, 
at slight extra cost, the FH is even 
faster.) Makes eight different 
folds, handles most standard 
paper weights and finishes in 
sizes as small as 3 by 3, as 
large as 8% by 14 inches. It 
even folds sheets stapled together. 
Can be easily set up and used by 
anybody, and costs less than a stand- 
ard typewriter! 

Even with only occasional use, the 
FH is a time and work saver in any 


office. Ask the nearest PB office 


‘ 


iora 
demonstration. Or send coupon for 


free illustrated booklet r. 
FM 


reer Model 
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FREE: Handy desk or wa 


= PITNE' 
() Kolding & Inserting Machines 


with parce j 
, sheets an hour. 
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the postage meter 


Made by the originators « 


offices in 107 cities in S. and Canada 


—_—————_—_——— ee eee ee eee 
PITNEY-Bowes, IN« 
NEW! PB's 3300 2109 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 
‘olds ean ue? he Send free booklet on PB folding and 


inserting machines, postal rate chart 





Citert. from Readere 


Pay by Cash or Check? 


Here are some excerpts of com- 
ments made by me in the Messenger, 
our house organ, prompted by your 
article “Foil Payroll Bandits: Use 
Pay Checks,” by Murray Teigh 
Bloom, in your April 1958 issue. A 
condensed version of this article en- 
titled, “The Crime We Can Wipe Out 
Tomorrow,” later appeared in Read- 
er’s Digest. 

“Mr. Bloom’s main points are these 
five: 

1. Thousands of payroll robberies 
take place each year in cities all 
over the country; at least one thou- 
sand in New York City alone. 

2. Protective measures—s pecial 
guards, noisy alarms, plain-clothes 
men, and so forth—are inadequate. 

3. Cash is the easiest thing for 
criminals to dispose of, and therefore 
the most difficult to recover. 

4. The ease and frequency with 
which payroll robbery is committed 
is due to the fact that, though most 
employees are paid by check, about 
25 million are still paid cash wages 
and these payrolls total more than a 
billion dollars a week. 

5. The crime can be wiped out 
quickly and completely. All we have 
to do is stop paying wages in cash! 


“The biggest fallacy lies in Mr. 
Bloom's suggestion that preventing 
payroll robberies prevents crime. 
What happens, of course, is that the 
robbers simply transfer their activi- 
ties to the places where payroll 
checks are cashed. You see a steady 
stream of newspaper stories about 
robberies of saloons, supermarkets, 
and neighborhood stores where siz- 
able amounts of cash were on hand 
to cash checks for customers. 

“Are payroll protective measures 
inadequate? Yes, in a sense. Brink’s 
service prevents street robbery of 
messengers if the money is picked up 
at the bank and delivered to the 
plant, store, or office. But full protec- 
tion is provided only if our complete 
service is used, including the payoff. 
Payroll holdups are rarely attempted 
if the actual payoff is made by a 
Brink’s crew either from armored 
cars, armored booths, or from mov- 
able cashiers’ trays right on the job,” 


As you will note, we do not agree 
with Mr. Bloom's conclusions. If you 
should consult any informed law of- 
ficer, I believe he would tell you the 
method of paying off in cash through 
an armored car service is the safest 
way. Further, if you consulted an ex- 
perienced labor relations man, he 
would tell you the method of paying 
off in cash on the job is the most 
satisfactory method as far as the 
employee is concerned. 
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I might add that Mr. Bloom made 
inquiry in 1957 about payroll rob- 
beries. Our public relations counsel, 
after considerable time spent in re- 
search, were unable to dig up any of 
the answers to Mr. Bloom's questions 
about various aspects of payroll rob- 
beries or fatalities. They did send 
him a general background story on 
Brink's, Inc. 

In my opinion, the article written 
by Mr. Bloom does not represent the 
facts and is misleading. I should 
think you would like your readers to 
get the true picture on this subject 
that concerns so many employees 
and employers.—EUGENE E. Murpny, 
president, Brink’s, Inc., 234 E. 24th 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Puzzled Reader 


During the past several months, I 
have read with interest two of the 
articles in the series “Communica- 
tions as a Factor in Business 
Growth.” I have the September 1957 
issue containing part 3, and the May 
1958 issue containing part 5. It was 
indicated in part 5 that the first two 
articles in this series appeared in the 
May and July 1957 issues. However, 
I have been unable to determine in 
what issue part 4 appeared.—-RICcH- 
ARD E. WHITSON, 6633 Sheridan Rd., 
Chicago 26, Ill. 


Other readers, similarly puzzled, may be 
interested to know thot port 4 ran in the 
February 1958 issue and was called, “What's 
Going On Down There? 


Beat the Recession 


I think your article, “Nine New 
Products, Stronger Selling Help Bell 
& Howell Beat Recession” by Charles 
F. Johnson (July 1958), is an excel- 
lent one. Would I be able to get 25 
reprints of this article?—R. C. Tyo, 
vice-president and general manager, 
The Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Sorry, our minimum quantity on reprints is 
100 copies. 


Purchasing a Going Concern 


Can you send me a tear sheet of 
an article on the acquisition of a go- 
ing business, I believe entitled 
“Check List for Purchasing a Going 
Concern”? It appeared in the May, 
June, or July 1956 issue.—MartTINn J. 
TouMEyY, Gallery Chemical Co., 9600 
Perry Hwy., Pittsburgh 37, Pa. 


We are sending you “Let's Sell the Busi- 
ness,’ from our February 1956 issue. Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, Inc., recently issued a bro- 
chure, ‘Valuation of Going Componies for 


Purchase or Merger,’ which may be more 
what you want. We have ao copy, which we 


are sending you. 


Flow-Charting Your Problems 


Would you please send me reprints 
of the entire series of articles on 
“Flow-Chart Your Systems Prob- 
lems,” by Walter S. Athearn. The 
second of the series appeared in the 
June 1958 issue under the subtitle: 
“Second in a series of articles in sys- 
tems procedures gives the funda- 
mentals of flow-charting, and tells 
how you can apply them.”——Kar. R 
NAUMANN, commercial research con- 
sultant, 1436 Ardmore Ave Glen- 
dale 2, Calif. 


This is a continuing series on flow-charting 
So far, three articles have appeared: ‘Sys 
tems Stoff is Big Moneymaker’ (December 
1957); ‘Flow-Chart Your Systems Problems 
(June 1958); and “Getting the Most From a 
Systems Study" (August 1958). The complete 
series will be reprinted 


Five Hard Ways 


Please send me two reprints of 
“Five Hard Ways to Expand Your 
Executive Abilities” (February 
1958). Also a copy of “How to Take 
the Fog Out of Writing” (October 
1955), by Robert Gunning.—J. M 
RHODES, general manager, Marine 
Fabricators Co., Perth Amboy, N. J 


Obsolete But Not Worn Out 


In the July 1958 issue of your 
magazine, I noticed a short comment 
under “Business on the March,” re- 
ferring to an article in some previous 
issue entitled “Obsolete But Not 
Worn Out.” 

I have searched through my back 
copies of AMERICAN BusINgess for the 
past two years, but have been unable 
to locate this particular article 

Being in the office equipment busi- 
ness, it seems that this article would 
be of particular interest and help to 
me, and I would appreciate your ar- 
ranging to send me a copy of it 
D. L. FIt_pot, branch manager, Art 
Metal Construction Co., 2515 8S 
Yates Ave., Los Angeles 22, Calif 


This article ran in February 1952. A copy 
is being sent to you 


Office Production Standards 


In the February 1955 issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, there was an 
article entitled “Are Office Produc- 
tion Standards the Answer?” by 
Harry L. Wylie, which I would very 
much like to have.—RIcHaArD E. 
NEUMAN, director, budget standards, 
Trans World Airlines, Inc., 380 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
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Wm. Herbert Carr, Vice President Finance, California Packing Corporation 


““Moore forms help us speed Del Monte sales forecasts” 


- 


CONTROL GIVES CALPAK MORE ACCURATE REPORTS SOONER TO MEET FAST MARKET CHANGES 


With thousands of food items in their line, the California eliminated. Errors are cut to a minimum. Correct marketing 
Packing Corporation (Del Monte) must have up-to-the-min- action can be taken faster to insure proper levels of stocks 
ute sales and inventory facts on each product. A new auto- More detailed market forecasts prevent loss of profit from 
mated system makes possible complete weekly reports based under or over production during short packing seasons. 


on information from over 240 widespread locations. — 
lhe Moore man can help in the scientific 


Figures from plants and sales offices are fed into an design of Automated Data Processing (ADP) 
IBM 650 Computer, which calculates total sales, unshipped systems and the forms tailored to them. For 
orders, transfers and inventories. The magnetic tapes con further information on — and samples of 
taining this information run through an IBM Tape Data Moore-planned form systems, write the nearest 
Selector, which prints the complete Stock and Sales Report Moore office. 
on specially designed Moore 4-part continuous forms. This ' = 
is Calpak’s control in print. Ness Foams, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas; 

e, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories through — 


These are the benefits: Intermediate copying steps are out inada, Mexico, Caribbean, Central on GSES 


Build control with 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


to 





Twelve all-new 


GOODFORM 


aluminum chairs 


by GF 


Natural, Antique Bronze, Bronze 
Gold, Ebony anodized finishes 





Deep foam rubber cushioning 
accents comfort 





i 


Swept-back arm return prevents 
marring of desk pedestals 


See these magnificent new Good- 
form chairs at your local GF 
branch or dealer, and ask for a 
free trial in your office. The 
General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. A-17, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
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Rear legs strike baseboard GENERAL 
before back touches wall FIREPROOFING 


All chairs embody the Goodform 
Principle of Correct Seating 


New spring aluminum backs on 
armless leg and swivel chairs 


Adjustment mechanism is 
out of sight under seats 


Decorative back panels 
contribute to the crisp design 


Fully adjustable for personal 
comfort and efficiency 
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Reynolds 
Builds 

Headquarters 
For 
Executive 


Efficiency 





By Charles F. Johnson 


F™ 1M the health center in its 
penthouse to the climate-con- 
trol center in its lower level, the 
new Reynolds Metals general office 
building was architected to provide 
a pleasant, efficient environment 
for executives. 

The handsome glass and alumi- 
num structure, receiving its formal 
opening this month, reposes on a 
160-acre garden setting in the roll- 
ing Virginia countryside a few 
miles west of Richmond. In it are 
headquartered Reynolds executives 
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Executives confer in president R. S. Reynolds’ office—left to right: M. W. 









Henry, vice-president and director of purchasing; John H. Krey, vice-president; 
back to camera, vice-president W. Monroe Wells; J. Louis Reynolds, executive 


vice-president for operations; 





with their staffs and secretaries, 
formerly dispersed among 16 Rich- 
mond locations and some outposts 
in Louisville, Ky., as well. 
Consolidation of the executive 
family is only the initial achieve- 
ment. By having its related depart- 
ments proximate to one another, 
the building quick, 
personal consultation between kin- 
dred executives. It is flexible: Office 
space on its second and third levels 
is laid out on a precise module so 
that 


fosters easy 


movable wall partitions can 


C. E. Coghill, 


vice-president and treasurer 









changing 

depart- 
ments. It is expandable: It was de- 
signed so that another square mod- 
ule could be added to its west side, 


be rearranged to meet 


space needs of company 


doubling its present accommoda- 
tion of 1,000 employees. The kitch- 
en in the present building will feed 
2,000 people; the employee dining 
room can be easily enlarged; and 
the mechanical areas have suffi- 
cient space for expanded heating, 
air conditioning, and other neces- 
sary facilities. 







































Personal consultations, such as the 
one being held in the photograph, 
are held easily, since executives of 
related departments occupy adjoin- 
ing areas. 


In the office area on the second 
level are located the eight manu- 
facturing divisions and their related 
departments, along with the office 


of the vice-president of manufactur- 
ing. Furnishings are from GF's new 
Italic line, first used in this building. 


One of the more unusual features of 
this furniture is that the desks have 
only one drawer, besides the shallow 
middle drawer for pencils and odd- 
ments. This, it is hoped, will discour- 
age employees from burying files and 





other current papers in their desks. 
With papers kept in file cabinets, 
other people will have a chance to 
find them. 


This type of desk also tends to en- 
courage people to handle and an- 
swer correspondence promptly, rather 


than holding it until they have 


more time. 
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W. Monroe Wells, vice-president of manufacturing, dictates to his secretary, Mrs. Rosella Davidson, in his new office. 
lt is laid out on a 5-foot 2-inch module, 


The Reynolds company knows 
something about general offices; 
only 39 years old, it has had its 
headquarters in four buildings in 
three different states, Company 
history began when the late R. S. 
Reynolds organized its predecessor, 
the United States Foil Company, 
to manufacture foil for tobacco 
and cigarette packaging. In 1928, 
he founded Reynolds Metals in 
Louisville, Ky., to handle alumi- 
num operations. General offices 
were moved to New York City in 
1930. Eight years later, the com- 
pany established headquarters in 
Richmond, moving to another 
building in 1943, 


BOUT four years ago, the com- 
A pany decided to erect a gen- 
eral office building to match its 
empire. Two factors mitigated 
against a downtown Richmond site. 
One was the lack of parking space; 
the other and more persuasive fac- 
tor was the impossibility of pre- 
dicting the sales of aluminum 10, 
20, and 30 years from now—and 
hence its headquarters office-space 
requirements. 

A suburban site would provide 
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as 


are others, to accommodate movable aluminum wall partitions 


Executive reception area is located in main lobby, separated by dec- 
orative planting from product displays and visitor reception area 





the parking space and the Lebens- 
raum for another building—it be- 
ing much less costly to build, say, 
a four-story building than to add 
four floors to an existing downtown 
structure, Accordingly, the present 
site was purchased, 

As might be expected, the locale 
is laden with historical lore. During 
the Revolutionary War, horses 
were raised on the property for the 
Continental Army. The farm con- 
tinued to serve as remount station 
during the Civil War. More than 
that, its high ground was a key 
point in Richmond outer defense 
perimeter. Civil War buffs, famil- 
iar with the daring Northern raid 
led by Col. Ulrich Dahlgren and 

Incoming mail moves into central mail room for Col. Judson Kilpatrick, will be in- 

handling and initial separation according to floors terested to learn that a crucial 
skirmish took place on what is now 
Reynolds property. 

Just three years ago, on Septem- 
ber 7, 1955, ground was broken for 
the new building. Architects were 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, with 
Gordon Bunshaft the general part- 
ner in charge of design (the same 
team that designed the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance home office, 
described in the December 1957 
issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS). 

The approach to the building is 
along either side of a 253-foot re- 
flecting pool, flanked by twin rows 
of stately willow oaks arching over 
the driveways. Mercury arc lights, 
recessed in the ground, illuminate 
the trees at night. 

The landscaping project, ex- 
ceeded in the state only by that of 
the restoration of Williamsburg, 

Speedy vertical conveyors whisk satellite required 4,180 plants. Trees, flow- 
mail to proper floor, with push of button ers, and shrubbery are redolent of 


a Virginia garden-—-a charming 


In a satellite mail room on one of upper floors, basket of mail is further sorted and 
pigeonholed by departments. It is then bundled and placed in mail cart for delivery 
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Mailmen pick up and 


contrast to the contemporary angu- 
larity of the building's architec- 
ture. To say this is not to imply 
that the building proper is one of 
those cold “modernistic’’ struc- 
tures. By their use of a courtyard, 
podium, and peristyle—all classical 
elements—-the architects imparted 
decorative warmth to the building. 
The courtyard, partly paved with 
rich red “Williamsburg” brick, has 
a small pool and fountain and a 40- 
foot magnolia tree; this inner 
space adds warmth to the building, 
in addition to giving a charming 
vista to those in inner offices. 

After parking your car in the 
paved area which flanks both sides 
of the entrance mall, you reach 
first level of the building by steps 
from the main entrance, which is 
on the north side. The main en- 
trance canopy and its structural 
columns are of aluminum. 

An open portico at the head of 
the steps leads left to a company 
meeting room and right to the 
main entrance vestibule and lobby. 


IRECTLY south of the en- 

trance portico is the land- 
scaped courtyard with an open 
loggia on the left (east) side. The 
south side has the glass and alumi- 
num windows of the executive 
offices. 
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The meeting room seats 100 in 
comfortable armchairs. It has Cine 
mascope and Stereophonic equip- 
ment. An aluminum saw-tooth ceil- 
ing provides virtually perfect 
acoustics. By electric motors, the 
ceiling section above the platform 
can be raised for motion-picture 
screenings and lowered to project 
the voices of in-person speakers 

By locating top management in 
offices on the first level (instead of 
the customary place at the top of 
the building), it was possible to 
give offices the same impressive 
height required for the lobby and 
other public rooms on this level. 
Since the first level 
podium, top officials can use an 
18,000-foot terrace to take a stroll 
entertain customers, or hold an al 
Each executive 


rests on a 


fresco conference 
has a door opening on this terrace 


HE Reynolds building is sealed, 
with filtered and dehumidified 
air practically eliminating air- 
borne dirt. The interior is light 
being painted entirely in shades of 
gray, white, and aluminum 
broken with 
panels of orange, yellow, blue, and 
black. 
The interior’s unclutteredness 
makes it easy to clean. Rows of 


occasional accent 


deliver mail every hour, and pick up teletypes every half hour in the office area 


filing cabinets and occasional plant- 
er boxes divide departments, Coat 
closets, fire stairs, rest rooms, ver- 
tical mechanical shafts, et cetera, 
are housed in utility cores located 
at the four corners of the interior 
court. 

The world’s largest sun-louver 
installation gives the building “‘pre- 
ventive air conditioning” by inter- 
cepting the sun’s heat outside the 
building so it won’t have to be 
“pumped out” by cooling. 

The louvers change position sev- 
eral times during the day, rotating 
slightly in advance of the sun's 
movement. This daily position- 
changing and periodic corrections 
to reflect seasonal changes in sun 
angles are made automatically by 
a master clock that will keep the 
control system properly adjusted 
until about A.D, 2100. 


Y that time, Reynolds will prob- 
B ably have added two, three, or 
more structures. There should be 
no shortage of space. If one devel- 
ops, the paved parking areas can 


be commandeered. By then, the 
Reynolds’ executives will be flying 
to work in jet-propelled helicopters 
not much bigger than power lawn 
mowers. Of aluminum, of course! 
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Sen. John Bricker (left), Benjamin Fairless (retired U. S. Steel chairman), and 
John Galbreath (Pirates’ president) watch game and talk over days when 
the two Johns played ball together and Ben caught for another Ohio team 


R. GALBREATH gave us a 
new day, that’s all—a new 
day.” The Reverend James F. 
Davis of the Bethel Baptist Church 
was talking about Real-Estate Man 
John W. Galbreath of Columbus, 
Ohio, and his transformation of 
eight coal, iron, and dolomite min- 
ing towns near Birmingham, Ala. 
“Our spirits were low, pushed 
down by the way we lived,” Mr. 
Davis continued. “We had no paved 
streets. Very few homes had in- 
door toilets or hot water. Every- 
body lived in a house owned by 
the company. Mr. Galbreath 
changed all that. Then he said, 
‘Now if you want to buy your 
house, you can.’ I can’t recall any- 
one who didn’t buy. And I can’t 
remember anyone who didn’t take 
pride in owning his home and im- 
proving it.” 

The feat was accomplished by a 
man who, says Banker Leo D. 
Donovan of Columbus, “does honor 
to the word ‘businessman.’”’ John 
Galbreath is driven by a belief 
that every family should have the 
opportunity to own its own home, 
to live decently within its ability 
to pay. “The man who buys a 
home,” he says, “becomes better 
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as a citizen, worker, and leader of 
his family.” 


HANKS to Galbreath, the tra- 

ditional “company town” built 
up around giant mills and mines is 
now giving way to the ‘employees’ 
town.” He has helped to put near- 
ly 20,000 industrial employees and 
their families in 46 towns from 
Dragerton, Utah, to Fairless Hills, 
Pa., into homes of their own. The 
results have benefited employees 
by giving them the security and 
pride of ownership, the companies 
by giving them more reliable work- 
ers—and John Galbreath by ful- 
filing his ambition, “Nothing in 


the business world can match the 


satisfaction of turning over the 
deed of a house to a man,” he 
says. “I get a thrill out of it every 
time.” 

John Galbreath has had his 
share of thrills—and still has 
them, for at 62 he is still breath- 
lessly excited by life. He struggled 
from a precarious one-man real- 
estate business in Columbus to be- 
come head of a nationwide realty 
organization that has built and 
handled everything from $2,500 
homes to $43-million skyscrapers. 


He Turned 


By Joseph P. Blank’ 


As intense about sports as _ busi- 
ness, he owns a Lexington, Ky., 
farm where he keeps Thorough- 
breds, including the well-known 
Swaps; is president of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates ball club; and 
rain, snow, or shine—tries to at- 
tend every football game played by 
Ohio State. 

The day is never long enough for 
Galbreath, despite his usual 15- 
hour stint. His pace exhausts the 
people around him. He_ spends 
nearly three hours a day flying in 
one of his three planes. Said a 
business associate, “John goes at 
top speed because he gets a terrific 
kick out of what he’s doing. He is 
driven, not by the dollar, but by 
the joy of living and dealing with 
people.” 


HE desire to help people par- 

tially explains John's interest 
in company towns. “To be success- 
ful, you have to solve problems 
for people, do something useful for 
them,” said Russell Moraine, a 
long-time associate. “John does 
that, and that’s why he got into 
the field of lowest-cost housing, a 
real-estate problem that has been 
crying for an answer." In work- 
ing out the answer, Galbreath was 
spurred by a conviction about the 
importance of home _ ownership, 
which is almost a religion with 
him. 

The text for this religion can be 
read in events at the eight small 
towns near Birmingham. In 1950, 
the 2,100 houses in these towns, 
mostly four- and five-room build- 
ings, were company-owned and oc- 
cupied exclusively by employees. 
The low subsidized rentals (around 
$10 a month) combined with high 
maintenance costs had made them 
a running financial sore. The com- 
pany wanted to get out of the real- 
estate business, and at the same 
time improve conditions in the 
towns. It offered to sell the towns 
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ompany Towns Into Home Towns 


to Galbreath who had already es- 
tablished a reputation for convert- 
ing indifferent tenants into respon- 
sible homeowners. 

John rambled through the towns 
and, to everybody but him, the 
prospects looked terrible. John 
wasn’t disturbed by this view. 
What others saw as a headache, he 
saw as “a fine opportunity, and 
the Galbreath organization soon 
hit the cluster of towns like a 
tornado,” 

John and his associates first held 
meetings to explain their plans to 
the residents. Within a few weeks, 
they said, hundreds of heavy- 
equipment operators, plumbers, 
carpenters, and electricians would 
begin work on the eight towns. 
They would bulldoze away the 
dirt and eyesores. They would in- 
stall complete plumbing facilities 
and hot-water boilers; repair roofs, 
exteriors, and foundations. They 
would pave streets, lay sidewalks, 
install a sanitary sewerage system. 
Then each house would be offered 
to occupants for between $2,500 
and $4,000; monthly carrying cost 
for mortgage, taxes, and insur- 
ance: around $30. 

A few families bemoaned the 
end of subsidized housing, but 
after the $5-million rehabilitation 
job was completed—and in only 
18 months—nobody complained. 
When the houses went up for sale, 
entire families, dressed in their 
Sunday best, stood excitedly in line 
to make their down payments and 
sign contracts. 

The results were almost instan- 
taneous. Health improved. Job and 
school absenteeism and labor turn- 
over fell off. Drifters, who habitu- 
ally moved from one Alabama 
mine to another, settled down 
became interested in job seniority, 
schooling, taxes; and in organiza- 
tions like the Lions, Boy Scouts, 
Masons, and Little League. Church 
attendance grew. 

“It’s just that the towns became 
home,”’ commented one housewife; 
and Roy F. Chaffin, a 48-year-old 
miner, agreed. “As soon as we 
bought,” he said, “we right off 
went changing the house from a 
place we just lived in into a home. 
And you can see that other fami- 


lies did the same thing. Ownership 
put a different look on people's 
faces; they seemed to get out of 
the dumps and flap their wings. 
It’s a wonderful feeling to own 
your place.”’ 


CCASIONALLY John drives 
O through the towns to admire 
the improved homes. “I get a lift 
out of seeing what has happened,” 
he explains, ‘because I know how 
these people feel. When I was a 
kid my family could only afford to 
rent a house. In 10 years we moved 
10 times. Each house was sold 
from under us. I was 13 when Dad 
bought his first house. I can still 
remember the excitement. It was 
the greatest day of our lives.” 

By that time John was already a 
businessman, grinding his own 
horseradish, bottling it, and selling 
it on a street corner, Later he de- 
veloped photographs to earn 
money, assisted in a bicycle shop, 
worked as a printer’s devil, and 
played the saxophone in a three- 
man dance band. After working 
his way through Ohio University 
he quickly got into the real-estate 
business, and by age 28 was in the 
$25,000-a-year bracket. 

But in 1929, John, like many 
other real-estate men, went broke. 
When an insurance company of- 
fered him a job as a real-estate 
manager at $100 a week, however, 
he drove the country roads one 
night, thinking about the offer. “I 
made up my mind not to take the 
job,” he said. “I decided that | 


would whip the depression in my 
own business, or starve to death; 
and I wasn’t too far from that. But 
I believed in the future of this 
country.” 

For several years he mulled over 
the dismal real-estate situation, 
then came up with an idea. “I 
knew real estate would have to go 
up in value eventually,” he said. 
“We were a growing country with 
an expanding population and econ- 
omy. I also knew, as others did, 
that the insurance and building- 
and-loan companies were stuck 
with a lot of foreclosed property 
they were willing to sacrifice for a 
low price. It was the time for a 
man who believed in the future to 
buy.” 


INCE few people had much 

cash in those days, John sought 
out people who owned property 
free and clear. Among them, he 
found many who shared his op- 
timism and were willing, with 
John acting as broker, to put up 
their property as security to take 
over foreclosed homes and busi- 
ness buildings. Eventually, John 
handled 7,000 such _ properties, 
turned many of those who joined 
him into wealthy men and helped 
lick the depression in Columbus. 

The company-to-employee town 
business came to John almost by 
accident. While attending a dinner 
in 1941, he was approached by a 
real-estate man who asked, half- 
jokingly, “Interested in buying a 
town, John?” 


A typical street scene in Fairless Hills, Pa., a town built by Galbreath for United 
States Stee! Corporation to provide pleasant housing that its workers can own 


$! 








The Carnegie-Illinois Co., steel 
manufacturer, owned McDonald, 
Ohio, but wanted to get out of the 
real-estate business. It had little 
success, however, in selling the 
homes to the tenants; employees 
shied away from the prospect of 
having their employer hold the 
mortgages on their homes. 

“Taking over the town sounded 
like a wonderful idea,’ John re- 
calls. “I’d always preached home 
ownership, and here was a chance 
to put it into practice with a whole 
town.”” He talked to the company 
officials, convinced them he could 
rid the company of a real-estate 


have just seen the greatest sight 
in the United States. I have driven 
through a town where every home 
is owned by the people in it.” 


HE McDonald experience estab- 

lished John in the company-to- 
employee town business. From 
Ohio, he went into Donora and 
Wilmerding, Pa., to handle some 
800 homes. 

“It was like a department-store 
sale,” John said a little incredu- 
lously. ‘In 98 percent of the sales, 
the people so trusted us that they 
never even had their titles or con- 
tracts checked. We sold out the 


Galbreath's love of horses is given free rein at his Darby Dan Farm 
in Kentucky, among such well-known thoroughbreds as Swaps 


headache yet not disgruntle the 
workers, and took title to 292 
houses. 

With the company’s lack of suc- 
cess in selling homes, most of the 
town leaders expected John to 
wind up as an unhappy landlord. 

“We had no way of knowing 
how the sale would go,” John ad- 
mits. “But I felt that if the people 
trusted us and we gave them a fair 
deal, they would grab the chance 
to own their own homes.” 

John was right. Within 10 days 
of the sale’s opening in July 1941, 
120 homes were sold; and by the 
following year, a Catholic bishop, 
addressing the community as- 
sembled for the annual Thanks- 
giving celebration, proclaimed, “I 
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250 houses in Wilmerding in 90 
days.” 

From the improvement of old 
mine and mill towns, John went 
into the construction of new towns 

Silver Bay, Babbitt, and Hoyt 
Lakes in Minnesota; Fairless Hills 
in Pennsylvania; and, coming up, 
Kearney in Arizona. 

The new towns look like typical 
middle-income suburbs, except 
that more foresight and planning 
went into their development. Traf- 
fic from the mine or mill to larger 
towns and cities bypasses the resi- 
dential areas. The towns are so 
laid out that no child will have to 
cross more than one main inter- 
section to go to school. In Minne- 
sota, the towns are centered in an 


area more than three times the 
space they occupy to increase rec- 
reational facilities and to elimi- 
nate encroachment by beer halls 
and shack towns. 

These facts add up to satisfied 
workers and satisfied companies. 
“We like it here,” said one 28- 
year-old worker at Silver Bay. 
“Our kids go to good schools, have 
plenty of play facilities, and have 
a lot of friends their own age. This 
is a good place to raise a family.” 
And a company executive said, 
“You can't imagine what good 
housing means to the employees 
and the company. Our people are 
proud of their homes and enthu- 
siastic about their lives, and that 
pride and enthusiasm gets into 
their work.” 


HE story is repeated at Fair- 

less Hills, built for the Fair- 
less Works of the U. S. Steel 
Corp., which is an almost unbe- 
lievable contrast to the old “com- 
pany towns.” Here is_ Fairless 
Hills, as described by the Levit- 
town, Pa., Times: 
the broad throughway, a hundred 
or more golfers taking it in stride 
on a spanking new course ... on 
an expansive recreation field two 
or three baseball and _ softball 
games in progress right next 
to this field, the beautiful Lake 
Caroline mirrors the sunset and 
the figures of dozens of fishermen 

. and only a stone's throw away, 
one of the finest swimming pools 
in the country. Here is something 
we had heard the dreamers talk- 
ing and writing about for a quar- 
ter of a century. 

“Take our word for it: Fairless 
Hills is another of the modern 
miracles brought about by men of 
great humanity, of great vision.” 

To John W. Galbreath, this is 
no miracle. It is hard reality, 
wrought by a combination of re- 
alistic men—the corporation lead- 
ers, the employees, and his own 
organization. 

“I’m a businessman and I like 
to be successful,”’ John says. “But 
business is no fun unless you get 
satisfaction from it. Ours is the 
only country in the world where 
there are more homeowners than 
tenants. This is one of the great 
safeguards to our liberties, and if 
I can strengthen it by helping to 
put 25,000 to 30,000 families into 
their own homes in places they are 
proud to call ‘home town,’ I'll have 
accomplished something.” 


“On one side of 
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On-the-Job Training 
With Raytheon 


F grngpss the problems common 
to every business, that seem 
to persist year after year, is that 
of acquiring and keeping compe- 
tent clerical personnel, Extensive 
recruiting programs, high wages, 
testing programs, and expensive 
fringe benefits all have shown 
varying degrees of success. Not 
any one, or combination, of these 
factors, however, is sufficient to 
provide and maintain an efficient 
clerical force. 


Objectives 
1. To attract a better 
quality of personnel to our 
offices by offering an op- 
portunity for advancement 
through training. 


2. To satisfy the large 
demand for competent 
clerical personnel. 


3. To improve the morale 
of present office workers. 


4. To help reduce costly 
turnover of clerical help. 


5. To develop a higher 
degree of efficiency in our 
office personnel. 


6. To reduce waste of 
time, materials, and 
equipment. 
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By Maurice J. Nolan 


Training Assistant, Raytheon Training Center, Watertown, Mass 


At Raytheon Mfg. Co., we have 
found the answer in clerical train- 
ing programs. These have enabled 
beginners and semiskilled workers 
to learn the general 
business information and develop 
the skills needed to perform more 
complicated clerical jobs 


necessary 


New Employee Orientation 


In this half-day session, we try 
to develop understandings and at- 
titudes about the company, its 
policies, and procedures. In orde1 
to give new employees a sense of 
belonging, and to develop loyalty 
to the organization, we show them 
slides of the various 
products and plants. With this, we 
give them a brief history of the 
company and explain the « 
tion chart, to acquaint them with 
our progress and growth and tell 


company 
rganiZa- 


them “who's who 

Most of the new employees will 
use Smith-Corona typewriters. So 
we show them a movie, available 
through that company, called ‘‘Bet- 
ter Typing.”’ It emphasizes correct 
typing techniques, as well as how 
to make the most of this particula 
machine. 

The local business office of the 
telephone company provides an- 
other movie, “Telephone Cour- 
tesy,”’ that explains how t 
better telephone manners in a 
business office 


» develop 


New Employee Clerical Training 


This orientation session not only 
gives the new worker a sense of 
belonging, it also sets the stage for 
some of the other more intensive 
clerical training programs. New 
employees are usually receptive to 
this training because they realize 
it will enable them to upgrade 
their skills and also improve thei 
positions, 

Candidates for this training pro- 


gram are chosen on the basis of 
prior training and experience, an 
employment interview, and per- 
formance on the 12-minute Won- 
derlic Personnel Test. During the 
training period—a maximum of 
six weeks—they receive the same 
rate of pay as those holding lower- 
level office positions. 

The training is conducted at the 
taytheon Training Center in 
Watertown, Mass., where the girls 
increase their typing speed by do- 
ing typing and other office work 
for the training staff and other sec- 
tions of the personnel relations de- 
partment. In this manner, they be- 
come familiar with company forms 
and procedures. 

Although the instructional em- 
phasis is on typing, the girls are 
also taught how to use a tran- 
a 10-key adding machine, 
a calculator, the electric type- 
as well as a liquid-process 


scriber 


write! 
duplicator 

The average girl ; 
training, during which 
time she typing 
speed 19 words per minute and de- 
errors 66 percent. 


spends 3! 
WeeKS in 
increases het 


creases het 
When the training is completed, 
she is referred to the nearest Ray- 
theon employment office, where she 
is again interviewed to determine 
what position her new-found skills 
will enable her to fill. Her prospec- 
tive supervisor, armed with a rat- 
ing of the girl’s performance and 
attitude during the training period, 
then has a chat with her and de- 
cides her salary, which is based on 
the position, her skill, and previous 
experience, 


Supplementary Clerical. Training 


The third in our series of train- 
ing programs is designed to im- 
prove the typing and clerical pro- 
ficiency of present employees. Any 
girl who obtains the permission of 
the head of her department can 











New employees and girls training for possible advancement use the same classroom, which is equipped to handle 24 
trainees at a time. Instruction is given on an individual basis, to accommodate the varying degrees of skill 


take an advanced training course 
to increase her skills and better 
her chances for pay increases and 
advancement, While she is attend- 
ing classes, her salary will remain 
at its present level. 

Three mornings or three after- 
noons a week for a period of one 
month, the trainee reports to the 
same classroom as the new em- 
ployees who are in training. This 
presents no problem, since all in- 
struction is on an individual basis. 
The time is varied to suit the needs 
and work loads of the girl’s de- 
partment. Although the maximum 
time spent in this training pro- 
gram is 48 hours, the average girl 
completes the course in 37 hours. 
She increases her typing speed by 
15 w.p.m. while decreasing her er- 
rors 33 percent. 

The content of this course is 
similar to that taught the new em- 
ployees, but it is condensed be- 
cause of time limitations. To re- 
fresh their memories and update 
their information on company 
products and policies, these 
trainees attend the half-day orien- 
tation session along with the new 
employees. 

They are then given a series of 
training units to complete under 
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the supervision of a trained in- 
structor, on the transcriber, cal- 
culator, 10-key adding machine, 
liquid-process duplicator, and elec- 
tric typewriter. These units are 
kept flexible, so the trainee handles 
work pertinent to her present job. 
Along with this, special emphasis 
is given to building up typing 
speed while maintaining a high de- 
gree of accuracy. 

In a recent survey made of all 
supervisors on how they rated the 
training program, 79 percent felt 
employees who had completed the 
training were turning out more 
work, 62 percent noted an im- 
provement in the quality of the 
work done, and 86 percent believed 
morale had been improved. During 
this training program 21 percent 
of the employees had received pay 
increases other than automatic, 
and the supervisors agreed that all 
of the raises were due to the train- 
ing received in the program. 


IBM Key-Punch Training 


Prior to setting up this program, 
Raytheon had to depend upon the 
limited supply of key-punch op- 
erators on the market and those 
trained in IBM’s key-punch school 


in Boston to fill the demand cre- 
ated by our long-range statistical 
program. Daily ads in the news- 
paper during the previous year 
had failed to bring in sufficient 
numbers of operators, and there 
was a long waiting list at the IBM 
school. 

After two months’ operation, the 
key-punch training program had 
filed the current demand for 
skilled operators and had built up 
a list of future operators to fill in 
for absentees and vacancies. 
Classes are now conducted on a 
full-time basis for a period of two 
weeks whenever a _ shortage de- 
velops or new key-punch depart- 
ments are formed. 

Trainees are admitted to the 
training program upon hire. Dur- 
ing the 10-day training period, the 
girls become familiar with the 
company’s source documents prior 
to entry on actual work. Any spe- 
cial positions in a particular de- 
partment can also be filled by 
adapting the training program to 
suit the needs of the position. 


Stenographic Training 


Many office employees received 
training in shorthand in high 
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school or evening classes, but they 
have never used this skill on the 
job. This review course is usually 
sufficient to revive the skill and en- 
able them to fill better positions. 
In some cases, stenographers and 
secretaries lose speed because of 
lack of practice. Many supervisors 
prefer to write their letters in 
longhand and have their secre- 
taries type from the draft. Others 
dictate at low speeds. This pro- 
gram enables these girls to keep 
their dictation speed high. 

The course is open to all office 
employees with previous training 
in Gregg shorthand. No attempt is 
made to teach beginners. Classes 
are held one ‘night a week, for two 
hours, over a 25-week period. At 
present, two such classes are be- 
ing conducted. The training is 
given on the employee’s own time, 
with no pay while training; but 
the response has been excellent. 

About 30 percent of the time 
spent in the classroom is devoted 
to a review of the principles of 
shorthand. The remaining time is 
spent increasing dictation and 
transcription speed. The class is 
divided into three groups: those 
whose dictation speed is below 60 
w.p.m., from 60 to 100 w.p.m., and 
over 100 w.p.m. By using a 
phonograph and tape recorder in 
separate rooms, each group pro- 
ceeds at its own speed. For certain 
types of instruction, however, such 
as a review of brief forms or 
phrases, all the groups are brought 
together. 

After completing the course, the 
average girl's dictation speed is 
increased 40 w.p.m. 


Special Clerical Training 


A supervisor in the accounting 
department might want a clerk to 
learn how to operate a calculator 
and do percentages. So she con- 
tacts the clerical training depart- 
ment for help. Since the programs 
are flexible, they can easily be ad- 
justed to meet the needs of a par- 
ticular department, both as to sub- 
ject matter and work schedule. 
Every effort is made to aid the 
supervisor in her work. 


Conclusion 


Although the programs have 
been operating for little more 
than a year, we feel they are ac- 
complishing the objectives we set 
back in June 1957. 
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Business—Then as Now 
By RAY JOSEPHS 


How much have we _ learned 
about the practice of business man- 
agement over the past 190 years? 

“Surprisingly much, and yet sur- 
prisingly little,”” says William Ben- 
ton, publisher of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, world’s oldest, largest, 
and most frequently quoted refer- 
ence work. 

Publisher Benton, a onetime 
U. S. Senator from Connecticut, 
recently had researchers dig into 
what was said on the subject of 
commerce and business in connec- 
tion with the publication of The 
Great E. B., by Herman Kogan, 
first detailed history of the Britan- 
nica. The book was published last 
spring to mark the Britannica’s 
current 190th anniversary and 
15th year of affiliation with the 
University of Chicago. 


Pricing 

Pricing occupied the attention of 
businessmen at the time—eight 
years before the American Revo- 
lution—and some of the theories 
then expressed in the Britannica 
are valid even now. 

For example, here is what the 
first edition, volume two, page 230, 
said on how the prices of goods 
were determined by trade 

“In the price of goods, two 
things must be considered as really 
existing, and quite different from 
one another; to wit: the real value 
of the commodity, and the profit 
upon alienation 

“1. The first thing to be known 
of any manufacture, when it comes 
to be sold, is how much of it a 
person can perform in a day, a 
week, a month, according to the 
nature of the work, which may re- 
quire more or less time to bring 
it to perfection. In making such 
estimates regard is to be had only 
to what, upon an average, a work- 
man of the country in general may 
perform; without supposing him 
the best or the worst in his pro- 
fession, or having any peculiar ad- 
vantage or disadvantage as to the 
place where he works. 

“2. The second thing to be known 
is the value of the workman's sub- 
sistence and necessary expense 
both for supplying his personal 
wants, and providing the instru- 
ments belonging to his profession, 


which must be taken upon an 
average as above; except when the 
nature of the work requires the 
presence of workman in the place 
of consumption 

“3. The third and last thing to 
be known is the value of the mate- 
rials—that is, the first matter em- 
ployed by the workman; and if 
the object of his industry be the 
manufacture of another, the same 
process of inquiry must be gone 
through with regard to the first, 
as with regard to the second. And 
thus, the most complex manufac- 
tures can be at last reduced to the 
greatest simplicity. 

“These three articles being 
known, the price of manufacture is 
determined. It cannot be lower 
than the amount of all the three: 
that is, than the real value. What- 
ever it is higher is the manufac- 
turer's profit. This will ever be in 
proportion to demand, and there- 
fore will fluctuate according to the 
circumstances.” 


Bookkeeping 

On the subject of bookkeeping, 
however, in sharp contrast to our 
present-day IBM and Remington 
Rand machines, volume one, page 
582. said: 

‘“Book-keeping is an art, teach- 
ing how to record and dispose the 
accompts of business, so as the 
true state of every part, and of 
the whole, may be easily and dis- 
tinctly known. 

“Though the number and kinds 
of books used in this art be in 
some measure arbitrary, there are 
three which can never be dis- 
pensed with by those whose trade 
is complete or extensive, viz. the 
Waste-Book, Journal, and Ledger. 

“It is very imprudent in any per- 
son to send away a letter of busi- 
ness without keeping a double of 
it to himself. And therefore, to 
prevent the bad consequences of 
such a careless practice, merchants 
are provided with a large book, 
and in folio, into which is copied 
verbatim every letter of business 
before it be sent off. So that this 
book, together with the letters re- 
ceived (which must also be care- 
fully kept in files or boxes), makes 
a complete history of all the deal- 
ings that pass betwixt a merchant 
and his correspondents ‘ 
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»= in December 1957, the Arma Division of 
American Bosch Arma Corp. signed a con- 
tract with three unions, representing 85 percent of its 
employees. Nothing startling on the surface, perhaps, 
but this was indeed a red-letter day for Arma labor- 
management relations. 

Actually, this was a “new look” in labor relations 
at Arma’s Roosevelt Field plant. Behind it is a story 
of how enlightened union leadership can appreciate 
the business realities of military defense work; of 
what happens when a company takes a fresh look at 
its own labor-relations practices and learns from past 
experiences. 


The Flash-Back 


In 1952, when a major portion of Arma Division, 
American Bosch Arma Corp., moved from Brooklyn 
to new quarters at Roosevelt Field (Long Island), the 
shift was hailed as a shot in the arm for the com- 
munity. The Korean war boom was roaring, and the 
majority of 9,000 people on the Arma payroll would 
be employed there. Four years later, Long Island 
residents and newspapers had their doubts. By 1956, 
Arma employment had slumped to less than 5,000 
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people, due to cutbacks and terminations of military 
contracts, Furthermore, two prolonged strikes had 
caused payroll losses in the neighborhood of $15 million 
and left bitter feelings on both sides of the negotiation 
table. 

More seriously, the troubled labor-management pic- 
ture was causing Arma’s only customer, the U. S 
Armed Forces, to question the awarding of new de- 
fense business of any duration. The gravity of the 
latter situation can be realized in that Arma, since its 
organization as a corporation in 1918, has devoted its 
entire manufacturing and engineering talent to mili- 
tary business. 

Over the years, Arma products for national defense 
ranged from fire control systems and gyroscopic de- 
vices for the Navy to the development and production 
of the tail turret defensive system for the B-25 Strato- 
fortress bomber. This was recently redesigned into a 
remoted system (ASG-15) with closed circuit TV, and 
an inertial navigation system for the Air Force's 
Titan intercontinental ballistic missile. Its pioneering 
work in developing subminiature gyros, incorporating 
fluid suspension principles for various navigation sys- 
tems, highlighted the technical sagacity and ability 
of its engineering staff, admittedly one of the best in 
the country. 

But in 1956, Arma was at the crossroads in labor- 
management relations with a good portion of its 
future at stake. Throughout most of 1957, the situ- 
ation seemed unchanged to outside observers. 

The break came last December when a joint news 
release was issued by management and the three 
unions representing 85 percent of its employees. New 
labor contracts extending to October 1961 had been 
signed. 


How It All Happened 


The December agreements proved to be the turning 
point in Arma labor relations for more than one 
reason. For one thing, the unions had agreed to new 
contracts nine months before current ones dating from 
the 1955 strike had expired. Also, the contract inked 
by Arma engineers and technicians’ IUE Local 418, 
AFL-CIO, was the first agreed to without a strike 
since their organization as a union in the Brooklyn 
plant in March 1951. 

The story’s beginning stems from the arrival, in 
early summer 1954, of a new top management headed 
by Charles W. Perelle, fresh from ACF-Brill Motors, 
where he transformed a $3-million loss in 1949 to a 
$2.5-million profit two years later. Perelle was called 
in to head American Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass.., 
with which Arma had consolidated in 1949. 

Although Arma and American Bosch were busy 
producing commercial and defense products, their 
profits were low or nonexistent. For example, in 1952, 
the two firms actually lost $510,000 on sales of $90 
million. 

One of Perelle’s first steps was to form the present 
American Bosch Arma Corp. and reorganize the Arma 
and American Bosch operations into divisions of the 
corporation, Next, he brought Arma operations undet 
one roof at the Roosevelt Field plant, phasing out the 
Brooklyn operation completely. 

Taking cognizance of the need for improved labor 
relations at both divisions, Perelle recruited new per- 
sonnel at corporate level and issued a policy governing 
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American Bosch Arma labor relations (see accom- 
panying box). 

But time ran out on him at Arma in 1955, when 
crucial contract negotiations began in early summer. 
Before the new policies could take effect, a strike 
occurred, an event that most Long Islanders shrugged 
off as routine news. From the end of September until 
after New Year’s Day 1956, the Roosevelt Field plant 
was a ghost establishment ringed by a thin line of 
pickets. The loss of its better-than-$2-million monthly 
payroll for over three months was felt in thousands 
of Long Island households. 

If there was any consolation in the 1955 strike, it 
was the lack of violence as Arma management made 
no effort to remain operating in defiance of the 
strikers. This was not the case two years earlier when 
workers of two unions poured out of the plant in late 
July 1953 on a strike that lasted two months. At 
that time, an effort was made to keep the plant open 
despite the efforts of striking unions. 


The Underlying Cause 


> 


What caused this labor strife? The answer is not 
simple 

For one thing, the leadership of the three unions, 
IUE Locals 418, 460, and 464, agree that wage de- 
mands have never played a major part in the strikes. 
Arma employees enjoy pay comparable to other 
defense firms in eastern United States and its engi- 
neering staffs are among the highest salaried in the 
industry. 

Union leaders asserted that many of the troubles 
stemmed from confusion in negotiations, lack of 
communication between labor and management, and 
generally poor faith at collective bargaining sessions. 
Stumbling blocks seen from the management side of 
the table were excessive use of arbitration to settle 
differences under contract provisions, and the need 
for reducing expenses and increasing plant efficiency 
to become competitive with other companies. 

In contracts signed during the Korean war era, the 
division granted monetary items at prohibitive costs 
because of expediency and the infrequency of their 
application. For example, out-of-plant allowances for 
employees servicing Arma products in the field were 
relatively minor expense items during the Korean 
war era. But these costs rose by leaps and bounds 
under the B-52 subassembly contract, until they be- 
came a major issue in the 1955 strike. It was such 
cost items that the division sought to reduce in 1953 
following general cutbacks in defense orders. 


A New Era in Labor Relations 


Now a new era in labor relations has been intro- 
duced at Arma. What happened since the rough-and- 
tumble tactics of a few years ago? 

New approaches provided some of the answers. 
Training classes were conducted to better prepare 
Arma supervisors in their roles as bosses and as repre- 
sentatives of management. A corporate-wide employee 
newspaper had its beginning in May 1956 as a means 
of improving communications between the corporation 
and divisions, and employees on all levels. 

Edward J. Hoechst, present manager of employee 
relations, joined Arma Division in July 1956 after 
many years’ experience in labor relations with textile, 
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shoe, and aircraft companies. He set about immedi- 
ately to establish friendlier contacts with union leaders, 
although contract terminations were two years away. 

“Our broad philosophy in labor negotiation is the 
three F’s—be fair, firm, and friendly,” he explained. 
“If we know management's offer is a fair one, we 
stick by it. This makes the union appreciate our 
position more and helps clarify the bargaining issues.” 

Actually, the unusual early opening of contract taiks 
with the three unions began inadvertently. The kickoff 
came when Hoechst requested a meeting in mid-1957 
with Local 418 to modify certain costly provisions in 
the current contract. 

Under Arma’s Air Force contract for the inertial 
navigation system of the Titan intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile, the division is required to staff facilities 
at the Denver, Colo., plant of The Martin Company, 
prime Titan contractor, and at Patrick Air Force Base, 
Fla., where the missile will be flight-tested eventually 
from Cape Canaveral. 


The Only Big Issue 


The contract provided out-of-plant allowances for 
Arma employees transferred to such sites for the 
duration of their stay, periods which were expected 
to run as long as three years. Such allowances could 
run as high as $500 to $600 monthly in addition to the 
individual’s pay. Furthermore, the unions were 
allowed to negotiate for a bonus to out-of-town 
assignees. 

After looking over the contract, Air Force con- 
trollers informed Arma that these allowances were 
only reimbursable under AF contracts for a period 
up to 30 days at a non-AF test station and up to 60 
days at an AF test center. Further payments would 
have to come out of Arma funds. 

The alternative facing management, then, was that 
of subcontracting such outside work or having Hoechst 
convince the unions to modify the contracts to conform 
as reimbursable expenses under AF contracts. So a 
meeting was arranged with Local 418 headed by 
Sanford Lenz, president. 

“We appreciated that our fellows had a stake in 
this work,” said Lenz, a dark, intense electrical engi- 
neer whose union represents 1,300 engineers and 
technicians. ‘‘As engineers, the boys took pride in their 
product and wanted to see it through from conception 
to missile. We didn’t want any outsiders taking over 
at Denver or Cape Canaveral.” 

After a few preliminary meetings in a friendly 
atmosphere, both Hoechst and Lenz saw that this 
contract change represented the only big issue in a 
new contract. Further discussions found a meeting 
of minds between them, and the decision was made to 
open negotiations under a limited agenda if Locals 460 
and 464 were also willing. 

Informal talks between Hoechst and Owen Hoey, 
president of 2,500 production and maintenance 
workers in Local 460; and William Griffin, Local 464 
president representing 650 drafting, office, and clerical 
workers, brought tentative approval pending consent 
of IUE headquarters. 

“So, at the convention last summer, Bill, Sandy, and 
I sat down with IVE fellows and laid the facts on the 
table,’”’ said Hoey, an Arma veteran of 18 years’ serv- 
ice, ‘What with layoffs in other Long Island defense 
plants making news every day, our fellows knew that 
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American Bosch Arma Corporation 
Employee Relations Policy 


To maintain a fair and equitable rate of pay for 
services rendered. 


To afford each employee opportunity to advance 
with the company by filling vacancies with presently 
qualified employees, when possible. 


To encourage self-improvement among employees 
by offering educational opportunities within and 
outside the plant. 


To provide safe, healthful, and harmonious work 
ing conditions. 


To assist employees in time of need. 


To assure each employee the right to discuss freely 
with executives any matter concerning either his 
own or the company’s welfare. 


To treat all employees fairly, without discrimination. 


To live up to the spirit, as well as the letter, of all 
agreements with labor organizations, and promote 
a better mutual understanding and relationship by 
considerate dealings with their representatives. 


To carry on our daily work in a spirit of friendliness 
and co-operation. 
C. W. PERELLE 
President 











anything we could do as a union to stabilize labor 
relations would create added job security by making 
Arma more attractive for new defense business.”’ 

After top-level approval, the issue was put before 
members of all three unions and approved. Meetings 
began in late October concurrently with the three 
union negotiating committees and were concluded in 
early December. Side issues were avoided as both 
parties kept their bargaining within the limits of the 
agenda. 

Proposals submitted by individual unions were real- 
istic. For example, Local 460 asked for a 3-31, percent 
general increase each year of the new contract, and 
settled for a straight 3 percent annually. Local 464 
came in with a 5-4-4 percent pay increase over the 
three years, and settled for a 21% percent increase 
each year and increases to adjust “inequities” in cer- 
tain jobs. Vacation demands by all three unions were 
equal or less than the division granted in the final 
proposals, 


Other Changes in the Contract 


All three unions consented to the changes in out-of- 
plant allowances to conform as a reimbursable expense 
under AF contract. The savings here to the division 
were estimated to exceed $2 million over three years. 
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In addition, the unions agreed to mandatory retire- 
ment at certain ages under the corporation's pension 
plan, 

Other changes involved improvements in sickness 
and health insurance and other division-financed 
benefits, 

The latter changes added to the already liberal 
supplementary benefits to Arma employees in the way 
of free group and health insurance, 12 paid holidays, 
vacation up to four weeks depending on service, and 
10 days’ sick pay annually which is paid in a lump 
sum to employees each December less those days the 
employee was absent because of illness. Current esti- 
mates place the annual costs of all such benefits well 
over $1,500 per employee. 

With the new contracts approved by their member- 
ships, the three unions formally signed the agreements 
on December 13, 1957 

The effect of the amicable conclusion of contract 
negotiations was felt within a short time. When a call 
was issued in early 1958 for the staffing of the Denve: 
facility, 60 employees volunteered for the 20 vacancies 
at the first go-around. This contrasted sharply with 
the division's difficulties a year ago when seeking 
volunteers to staff the inertial guidance test program 
at the Naval Ordnance Test Station at China Lake 
California. 

Even with the more remunerative provisions of the 
older contract, so few employees volunteered that it 
Was necessary to subcontract some of the Arma fun 
tions at China Lake. “Then, the unions were against 
our proposals and our reimbursement policies,” ob- 
served Hoechst. “With the Denver staffing, they sup 
ported us.” 


Arma Turns the Corner 


The brighter picture in labor-management relations 
was heightened by the award, in March 1958, of a 
$140,357,000 AF contract for the research and devel 
opment of the Titan inertial navigation system. Al 
ready Arma employment has begun to climb despite 
the general slump in employment elsewhere on Long 
Island. From a low of some 4,300 employees in earl) 
1957, the work force now stands at 5,200, with indica 
tions of further increases as production of the inertial 
navigation program gathers momentum. 

Reaction to the early signing of contracts drew 
favorable comments from many industrial and defense 
agencies. Major General Bernard A. Schriever, Com- 
mander of the Air Force's Ballistic Missile Division 
expressed his appreciation in a letter to President 
Perelle, which noted that “In view of the past history 
(of Arma), the expiration of labor contracts has been 
a source of great concern to the officers of this Head 
quarters, The initiation of new contract negotiations 
well in advance of the expiration dates are abundant 
evidence of a new spirit of co-operation between man- 
agement and the Union.” 

At Arma, both union leadership and members ex- 
pressed the hope that the early signing meant a return 
to the peaceful negotiations of the days before 1951 
Employees looked forward to more job security and 
the hope of steadily rising income from their jobs. 
There was a noticeable uplift in morale, particularly 
among older employees whose memories of Arma 
strikes were still fresh. All felt at last labor-manage- 
ment relations had turned the corner on a new future. 
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How Can We Make ‘‘American Business” 
More to You? 


While there probably isn’t a typical AMERICAN Bust- 
NESS reader, we can observe that you have one trait in 
common: a yen to read timely, how-to-do-it articles 


about management problems 


We want to bring more of them. targeted at specific 


problems that cut across industry lines 


You can help us isolate specific areas of interest by 
filling out this form and returning it to the editor 


Charley Johnson 


Please indicate, by priority numbering, the order of 


importance to you of the following subjects: 


New Product Planning 
Office Systems 


Organization 
Communication (External) 
Communication (Internal) Office Automation 
Cost Reduction Advanced Planning 
Budgeting { } Correspondence 
Executive Compensation Employee Training 
Executive Development Personne! and Industrial 
Soles and Marketing { Relations 


Government Relations Executive Self-Help 


what subject are you especially interested, about 
you would like a special article or series of ar- 
1° 


pre pare 


do you think these regular monthly features 


partments? 


i©} 


Don't Miss Getting New Systems and Equipment 


Observations of Our Roving Book Reviews 
Reporters Letters to the Editor 


Business on the Morch 


inv comments or suggestions that will en- 
ike AMERICAN BusINess of greater helpful- 
is a company executive as well as profes- 
seeking self-improvement? What do you 
skill or art most essential to personal 

evement and progress? 
What managerial qualities are most essential to your 


company’s growth and success? 


Company 


Zone State 
No. of Employees Total Annual Purchases 


Kind of Business 





Business 


BRIDGE between the confer- 

ence room and the classroom 
is Ashland, Ohio’s, Business-Edu- 
cation Day. Once each year, on 
this day, local manufacturers pre- 
sent to teachers a factual, believ- 
able account of free enterprise and 
evidence of its success. 

Participants talk in plain terms 
about wages, income, and the ef- 
fect of individual industries on 
community living. In _ addition, 
teachers meet and talk to indus- 
trial executives in small, friendly 
groups, 

This year’s B-E Day brought 
teachers to a central location, the 
new YMCA Building, instead of 
taking them to separate factories 
for discussions. A single program, 
the teachers and _ businessmen 
agree, provides a better medium 
because all industries can pool 
their talents and efforts. 

The day began at 8:30 a.m. with 
a welcome by Richard Long, presi- 
dent of The Eagle Rubber Com- 


Teachers examine one of the variety 
of firm exhibits shown on B-E Day 


Day 


pany, and president of the Ash- 
land Chamber of Commerce, In 
attendance were 175 elementary, 
high-school, and college teachers. 
Businessmen, municipal officials, 
ministers, and business students in- 
creased the total to 275 for the 
April 25 day. 

Afterward, Richard Topper, 
public relations manager for The 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Company, pre- 
sented a flannel board talk on 
“How Our Business Operates.” 
During his presentation, he invited 
the teachers to become “pretend” 
shareholders in a new corporation. 
Then, he traced the organization 
and growth of the company. 

Next, the group witnessed the 
Chamber of Commerce movie, 
“Everybody Knows,” which ex- 
plains the effects of the wage-price 
spiral. 


Education 


After the movie, the attendees 
had a coffee break during which 
teachers talked with industrial of- 
ficials and viewed displays explain- 
ing each company’s operation. 

At 10:45 the group listened to a 
panel discussion by top industrial 
executives in Ashland. The panel 
answered questions on _ school-in- 
dustrial relations, labor-manage- 
ment relations, recessions, foreign 
trade, human relations, profits, and 
inflation. 

Following lunch, the group 
heard Kenton Cravens, president 
of the Mercantile Trust Bank of 
St. Louis, Mo., and chairman of the 
board of The Eagle Rubber Com- 
pany, discuss economic conditions. 
He also offered his views on how 
teachers can best prepare young- 
sters for entering the business 
world. 

For the remainder of the after- 
noon, as an optional part of the 
program, teachers toured various 
local industries. 


Richard Topper, public relations manager for The F. E. Myers & Bro. Company, presented a flannel board talk on ‘‘How 
Our Business Operates.'’ Teachers pretended they were company stockholders in a make-believe company 
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Above: Harrison Storms, right, chief engineer at North American Aviation’s Los Angeles 
division, examines 11” wide engineering-drawing reduction of the company’s rocket 
powered X-15 made xerographically on XeroX Copyflo 11 continuous printer. Buzz 
Holland, center, manager of photographic and reproduction services, explains process 
to Storms while Mark Keith, reproduction supervisor, holds 24” x 36” original drawing 


Inset: Ron Crawford inserts a 24” wide original drawing into Copyflo printer, which 
within seconds will deliver a dry, positive print into tray below. 


North American Aviation SA VES *100,000 Yearly 


North American Aviation, Inc., has 
figuratively gone supersonic in the rap- 
id reproduction of engineering prints 
for high-speed aircraft. 

This widely known aviation firm is 
one of the first in its field to install a 


XeroX® Copyflo® continuous printer, 


an ingenious machine that copies thou- 
sands of different drawings in a normal 
working day. Positive prints up to 11” 
wide emerge dry, ready for immediate 
use, at the rate of 20 linear feet a min- 
ute—a print in less than three seconds! 

North American Aviation, Inc., is 
saving more than $100,000 annually 


through automatic xerographic copy- 
ing, easily paying for the equipment 
the first year 

The Copyflo continuous printer ac 
cepts original documents or drawings 
up to 24 inches wide and of any length, 
and reduces or enlarges them to a max- 
imum width of 11 inches. Copies are 
on plain unsensitized paper, offset pa- 
per masters, or translucent vellum 
Originals may be in type, pencil, col 
ored ink, or on tinted paper, yet copies 
will be precisely like the originals 

Simply push a button—and copies 


flow. Through versatile xerography 


clean, fast, dry, electrostatic 


Copyfio 
printers offer the speediest, most flexi- 
ble, most economical way to get sharp, 
clear copies from all types of original 
documents or from microfilm. 

Fi ct information write 
Haw NEROX IN« 8-85N Haloid 
‘st cochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices 


mmplete 


nd Canadian cities 


HALOID 
XEROX 





By Dr. Robert N. McMurry 


ACH year large numbers of “re- 
cruiters’’ descend upon the Na- 
tion’s institutions of higher learn- 
ing to inveigle aspiring graduates 
into coming with their companies. 
Since it has been estimated that 
more than 1,000 companies, na- 
tionwide, engage in systematic 
college-recruiting activities (large 
and medium-sized corporations 
predominating), it can be seen 
that this has become a major ac- 
tivity in the personnel field. The 
demand for college graduates ap- 
pears temporarily to be leveling 
off, particularly among _ nontech- 
nical graduates, where it is antici- 
pated that 14 percent fewer will be 
hired in 1958 than in 1957. 

Nevertheless, with enrollments 
increasing in colleges and univer- 
sities, and assuming that the cur- 
rent recession is only temporary, 
it is likely that the volume of re- 
cruitment activity will soon again 
begin to increase. 

As an indication of the extent of 
this activity, in response to a ques- 
tionnaire sent them by Professor 
Frank S. Endicott of Northwest- 
ern University, 223 companies 
state that they plan to make 9,819 
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“Some Companies Get Hysterical” 


College placement directors have a close, continu- 
ous view of the recruiting process. Here is the candid 
report of one of their number, who serves a small 
but excellent Eastern college: “Dr. McMurry makes 
many cogent points. Some companies get hysterical 
about recruiting, some don't do themselves justice 
because of their interviewers, and some also under- 
rate the intelligence of the average college senior. 
On the credit side, | have seen an improvement in 
interviewing in the last 10 years. But | do think that 
companies make a mistake when they put more em- 
phasis on the ‘well-rounded’ individual with ‘per- 
sonality’ than they do on the man with brains. Some- 
times the recruiter fears a very bright individual’’ 
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campus contacts this year, an aver- 
age of 47 schools per company. 

Of this group, 212 companies re- 
port that they employed 14,694 
inexperienced college men in 1957, 
and plan to hire 13,549 in 1958, a 
reduction of only 8 percent. In- 
terestingly enough, of 205 com- 
panies engaged in recruiting in 
1957, one-third (32 percent) did 
not meet all their needs. Only 66 
percent of the technical openings 
and 80 percent of the nontechnical 
openings were filled. 

On the average, each technically 
trained man received 3.44 job of- 
fers before he accepted one, while 
the nontechnically trained man re- 
ceived 1.67 job offers before he ac- 
cepted one. Of these companies, 96 
percent invite all or the majority 
of the men to whom they plan to 
make job offers to visit their of- 
fices or plants. 

Looking ahead two or three 
years, only 13 among 223 concerns 
estimate that their needs will de- 
crease. Furthermore, it is antici- 
pated that many smaller concerns 
will begin to play a greater role in 
offering employment to graduates. 
It is clear, therefore, that college 
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recruitment has established itself 
as an accepted as well as growing 
institution. 


Questions Raise Doubts 


On the other hand, certain ques- 
tions about recruitment practices 
are beginning to 
the more perceptive workers in the 
fields of personnel and manage 
ment development. These do not 
relate primarily to management's 
acceptance of the desirability of 


trouble some of 


college recruitment nor to the 
steps being taken by colleges and 
universities to facilitate the place- 
ment of their graduates. The ques- 
tions which are beginning to raise 
doubts are two: 

1. Aside from the procurement 
of technical graduates (engineers, 
chemists, accountants, and _ s 
forth), who are often in short sup- 
ply, is much of this frenetic and 
often recruitment 
sary? Is it not possible that many 


costly neces- 
positions, such as career sales jobs, 
might be as well or better filled 
with men who have not finished or, 
in some instances, even attended 
college? 


2. To what extent do the com- 
panies who send their representa- 
tives to many campuses actually 
know what they want in a college 
graduate and how to appraise the 
they see and to whom 


> 


men whom 
they offer jobs‘ 


Granting that, where specialists 
and technicians are in short sup- 
ply or where, in theory, it is de- 
sirable to take the cream of the 
crop, recruitment is de- 
fensible, even a necessity. How fre- 
quently even these admittedly de- 
sirable goals are attained is highly 
questionable. In addition, there is 
reason to believe that all too often 
substantial amounts of time, ef- 
fort, and money are expended in 
recruiting precisely the kind of 
man whom the company should 
never hire. There are two reasons 
for this 


ct llege 


1. For many years a college de- 
gree has been regarded by many 
(especially those who themselves 
do not have a degree) as guaran- 
teeing its possessor not only su- 
perior status, but also a special, 
elevated level of competence. Not 
only is the term “college man” 





Some companies send out not one recruiter but a two-man team. Such 


a duet probes a Trinity College senior 


often used with a slight note of 
awe, but the graduate is believed 
to be endowed with a potential for 
development which is superior to 
that of his less-fortunate contem- 
poraries. (This is, incidentally, an 
estimate of themselves with which 
many graduates heartily concur.) 

Nor is this evaluation of the col- 
lege man invariably wrong. Many 
are individuals of exceeding prom- 
ise who have benefited greatly 
from their years of instruction. 
The unfortunate fact is that this 
does not apply to all graduates. 
Among them are also a number 
who are rather stupid, hostile to- 
ward authority, quite irrespon- 
sible, and who, for all practical 
purposes, spent their four (or five) 
years in college under anesthetic. 

Thus the mere fact that a man 
has graduated from a college does 
not guarantee that he has any po- 
tential for a responsible position in 
business. It may mean, instead, 
that he has learned only to become 
an accomplished loafer and 
wastrel. 


2. Probably the most serious 
single source of error on the part 
of companies who send recruiters 
to campuses is the fact that they 
often do not know precisely what 
they are looking for. To begin 
with, the positions to be filled have 
frequently not been too precisely 
defined. The recruiter may have a 
conventional job description and 
some knowledge of the technical 
requirements of the work; all too 
often he knows little or nothing 
about the degree to which the in- 
cumbent will be called upon to 
exercise leadership, make deci- 
sions, show initiative, or be crea- 
tive and imaginative. 
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Furthermore, in the survey con- 
ducted by Professor Endicott, for 
example, the one factor considered 
most important in hiring college 
men by the 220 companies who an- 
swered this question is ‘“Person- 
ality,”’ defined as ‘Poise; the abili- 
ty to work with people; appear- 
ance.” It took precedence by a 
considerable margin over such fac- 
tors as “Won high marks in col- 
lege,” “Participated in campus ac- 
tivities,”’ and ‘‘Had part-time work 
while in college,’ as the charac- 
teristic most sought by recruiters. 


Most Important Factor 


The question to be raised does 
not concern the importance of 
“personality” as a desirable at- 
tribute. Nearly everyone agrees it 
is. The key problem is: What is 
personality? No term in the field 
of psychology is popularly used 
with less precision. Even among 
professional psychologists, the 
word has so many diverse connota- 
tions that it is rarely used without 
qualification. Among laymen 
(which includes most college re- 
cruiters), the meanings of the 
term are even more nebulous, 
vague, and ambiguous. This is 
evidenced by the equation of the 
term “personality” with 
the ability to work with people; 
appearance” in the responses re- 
ceived by Professor Endicott. 


“poise ; 


No Agreement 


As a result, it is highly probable 
that there is not only little agree- 
ment among recruiters as to ex- 
actly what constitutes ‘“personali- 
ty,” but it is equally likely that 


few, if any, have any reliable 
criteria of just how to measure 
this trait to ascertain its presence 
or absence in the men they see at 
the colleges. 

In most instances, it is probable, 
the man’s “face validity,” his ap- 
pearance and manner, two notori- 
ously unreliable indices, are the 
only bases used by most recruiters 
to assess this trait. The net effect 
is that each recruiter has his own, 
highly personalized and unique, 
standards for judging it. 

This, in itself no tribute to the 
recruiters’ skills and perspicacity, 
would not be too serious were their 
deficiency confined to their judg- 
ment of this one trait. The diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that most are 
equally inept in judging any trait 
which cannot be precisely quanti- 
fied, as, for instance, intelligence 
as measured by test scores and 
school grades. In 
while each recruiter is charged 
with the responsibility of deter- 
mining the qualifications of the 
men he sees, often having con- 
siderably less than precise stand- 
ards by which to judge them, his 
evaluations are apt to be of dubi- 
ous validity. 


consequence, 


UCH of the inadequacy of the 

typical recruiter is not his 
fault. No one has given him any 
standards to go by, either with re- 
spect to the positions to be filled 
or the qualifications required to 
fill them, other than those which 
can be obtained from the students’ 
transcripts. He usually has only 
from 20 to 30 minutes to talk with 
each boy, and his management al- 
lows him at most two days on 
each campus. 

In a great many instances, he 
has not even been told how to go 
about a recruiting assignment. He 
is like the new salesman who is 
simply told, “Take this order book 
and go out and get some sales.” 
Having no plan nor structure for 
his activities on the campus, it is 
not unnatural that he will floun- 
der, waste time, and be unable to 
fill his quota of qualified men. 

Compounding its errors of omis- 
sion in failing to give the recruiter 
a plan to follow and any system- 
atic training in evaluating pros- 
pective employees, management 
often makes a more serious erro! 
in its choice of the men to do its 
recruiting. It naively assumes that 
anyone can select and hire men. 
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(This error is common to all em- 
ployment work.) 

Hence it is a temptation to use 
the hacks and castoffs, the long- 
service failures, and the perennial 
staff men to visit the campuses 
because they can be most readily 
spared. The really competent mem- 
bers of management are too busy 
on important assignments to be let 
go. In consequence, a substantial 
number of the company represen- 
tatives whom the graduates meet 
are either the company’s chronic 
failures; anxious, inoffensive 
clerks; or pompous, empty wind- 
bags busily overselling the oppor- 
tunities their companies offer. 

What many managements fail 
to recognize is the fact that the 
man they send to the campus be- 
comes the symbol of the company 
as a whole. Many of the under- 
graduates, especially those who 
have been in the service, are not 
naive children. Many are surpris- 
ingly sophisticated. Furthermore, 
it is not uncommon for them to 
compare notes among themselves 
about company representatives. 


Overselling 


The company, therefore, comes 
to be judged to some degree by the 
representative it sends. The rep- 
resentative who oversells or who, 
more frequently, under the pres- 
sure to get his quota in a competi- 
tive market, gives out job offers 
uncritically and _ promiscuously, 
not only defeats his primary pur- 
pose (that of obtaining qualified 
men), but denigrates his com- 
pany’s standing on the campus. 

More subtle, but equally serious, 
is the fact that every recruiter 
tends to select in his own image. 
The small-sized man is likely to 
make job offers to other small 
men, This is partly because he 
feels more comfortable with per- 
sons like himself (birds of a feath- 
er flock together), and they are 
generally more compatible; but 
more because he sincerely thinks 
they are better: Their standards of 
behavior, their outlook on life, and 
their aspirations are similar to his 
and are therefore, in his judgment, 
sound and right. Since, in theory 
at least, the reason for college re- 
cruitment is, in part, to obtain fu- 
ture executives, it is a little risky 
to expect a hack or a chronic fail- 
ure to be able to recognize, toler- 
ate, or be accepted by a potential 
chief executive, even though he 
may yet be only an undergraduate. 
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Four Elements of a Successful Recruitment 


and Selection Program 


\ study of each position to be filled, to develop hiring specifications, 
deciding: 


4. Technical requirements. (Does this require ¢ 


training? 


Demands relative to decisionmaking, leadership, initiative, and so 
forth 


Opportunities offered for security, prestige and advancement 


study of the qualifications of the available recruiters: 


Will they provide a desirable “symbol” of the company? (Are the} 
nen of stature?) 

Are they relatively free from pre udice and bias? (Are the 
pable of making objective judgments about people?) 


Have they had enough ing nable the adequate! 
uate the candidates with whom they are to deal? 


Development of a three-day, step-by-step program for use at 

colleges: 

\. Provision of information about the company for the candidates, on 
its products, the nature of the openings, and the career opportu 
ties it offers, and so forth. (Where possible, a group presentation 
of this material should be made.) 

B. Screening questions to exclude early those candidates who 
promise. (Steps “A” and “B” are to be covered in the initia 
30-minute period.) 

4 comprehensive, projective-type application (to be given the 
promising candidate at the conclusion of step “B” to complete at 


his leisure and return to the recruiter with a copy of his transcript.) 


D. A patterned interview form for use with the candidate’s principal 
professor to obtain the latter’s appraisal of the student’s qualifica- 
tions. 

\ well-structured telephone check form for use with the student’s 
previous employers, if any, to obtain their appraisals of his per 


formance as an employee. 


F. A brief (12- to 15-minute) test of intelligence. 
G. A comprehensive patterned interview covering the candidate's 


1. Work experience, if any. 


> 


Experience ir 
detai 
vironment 
tic circumstances 
tuatior 


col pleted in the c a second « 
} 


candidate at s convenience before the 


4 review of all material obtained in Step III at the company’s home 
office: 


\ If cf 


ected t ? il 
*>appears pro! 


, plant, 


his prospective super 
papers from Step III 


report on his qualificat 
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HEN the recruiter is a “little 

man” without a great deal of 
imagination, initiative, or self-con- 
fidence, he is particularly in need 
of a structure, a set of rules or 
guides to follow in the course of 
his work on campus. Since nor- 
mally there are few of these avail- 
able, he is likely to place too much 
dependence upon the ones at hand. 
Hence he is apt to overvalue school 
grades, academic honors, and rec- 
ommendations from _ professors. 
(While these are significant, they 
represent only one aspect of the 
man’s qualifications. Without in- 
formation from other sources, they 
may provide an unbalanced and, 
therefore, inaccurate picture of his 
over-all suitability. ) 


Psychological Tests 


For the same reason, the naive 
and inexperienced recruiter may be 


This is because, unless each test 
has been subjected individually to 
rigorous, scientific validation to 
ensure that what it measures is 
significantly and consistently a 
predictor of job success, its find- 
ings may be seriously misleading. 
It is estimated that less than 1 per- 
cent of the companies doing college 
recruiting have conducted valida- 
tion studies on such tests as they 
use. Many are not even aware of 
what constitutes rigorous valida- 
tion and why it is necessary. Thus, 
much of the testing now being 
done is neither reliable nor valid. 

In sum, therefore, much of the 
recruiting done at colleges today 
is neither necessary nor well done. 
Furthermore, many companies 
which will not permit a plant man- 
ager to spend more than $500 for 
capital improvements without spe- 
cial authorization will send only 
partially qualified and often wholly 


Lynn Cason, Purdue's placement director, briefs a typical day's visita- 


tion of engineer-seekers to his campus 


tempted to place too much reliance 
upon psychological tests; in short, 
to use them as a crutch. While 
tests may provide useful informa- 
tion to use as a supplement to 
facts obtained from other sources 
(the interview, statements of pro- 
fessors, reports of previous em- 
ployers), their uncritical use as 
absolute, go—no-go, criteria of 
employability is often extremely 
dangerous. 
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untrained representatives without 
a plan to a succession of college 
campuses to procure technical and 
potential management personnel. 
This is done at an average cost of 
$2,865 a man brought to the com- 
pany employment office (making 
allowance for the salary of the re- 
cruiter, his travel expense, the cost 
of bringing the candidate to the 
company office or plant, and the 
cost of the time spent by company 


executives in talking with him 
prior to making the final decision 
to offer him the position—all this 
is prior to employment). 

The final evidence of the inepti- 
tude of many of these recruiting 
programs is the fact that, after 
spending an average of an addi- 
tional $3,000 a man on salary, 
training, supervision, and so forth 
after employment, roughly one- 
half of the men thus recruited 
leave during the first year. This is, 
of course, not solely the result of 
poor recruitment and selection on 
the campus. Much of it is also the 
consequence of improper place- 
ment, inadequate training, incom- 
petent supervision, and a failure 
to make good on promises made at 
the time of employment. 


Establish Order 


The fact that much college re- 
cruitment is badly done does not 
mean that it should not be done. 
As already indicated, it is obvious 
that certain classes of men, being 
in short supply, must be recruited 
at college. It is also patent that 
men can be recruited who will re- 
main with their employers and 
prove satisfactory. (See August 
1949 AMERICAN BUSINESS, ‘“‘Selec- 
tion Program Cuts Executive 
Turnover.” ) 

Introduction of greater order 
and system into college 
ment will benefit not only the em- 
ployer, but the candidate as well. 
The choice of a vocation is one of 
the most important 
young man is called upon to make. 
That many make wrong choices is 
attested by the number of drifters 
and floaters who require months, 
even years, to find, by trial and 
error, the activity for which they 
are best qualified. Some never find 
their proper niches in life. 

The use, therefore, of careful 
methods of employee recruitment, 
selection, and placement at all 
levels, but most particularly in the 
employment of college men, is ad- 
vantageous to both the employer 
and the employee. As Mary Parker 
Follette might say, this represents 
the perfect integration of the 
needs and interests of both par- 
ties: the young man seeking a fu- 
ture; and a management seeking 
a happy, competent, and produc- 
tive employee with potential for 
future development. 


recrult- 


decisions a 
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Don’t Expect Miracles From Public Relations 


By LEONARD J. MORDELL 


UBLIC relations, because of its 

highly intangible nature, has 
been given as many definitions as 
there are businessmen. Where, 
then, is its place in the sharply 
tangible world of today’s business? 
How can it be made to work in 
terms of practical results? 

It is not unusual, unfortunately, 
to come upon a business executive 
who says, “We took a flyer in PR 

spent a lot of money on it. 
Sure, it was nice to see our com- 
pany name in the papers once in 
a while. But what did it get us?” 
The answer to that is, “What did 
you want it to get you?” 

Public relations will not work in 
the abstract. To be practical, it 
must be bound by specific objec- 
tives. Only then is it meaningful. 
When properly defined in terms of 
the specific needs of the business it 
is to serve, it becomes an invalu- 
able tool. 


HE primary consideration in 
planning a_ public relations 
program—and the one most often 
overlooked—is the objective. What 
specific thing are you trying to 
accomplish? 

For example, when a dentifrice 
manufacturer put a new product 
on the market recently, his public 
relations people derived his objec- 
tive from the nature of the prod- 
uct, from the new ingredients and 
their properties, and from the 
unique package. The objective was 
to gain public acceptance of the 
value of the new ingredients, to 
create an awareness of the need 
for the properties of the new in- 
gredients, and to convince the gen- 
eral public of the increased con- 
venience of the new package. 

Or take the case of the mid- 
western manufacturer who found 
he was having trouble recruiting 
labor, despite his liberal personnel 
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Though far from being a cure-all, a sound public rela- 


tions program can do a job for you—provided you 


know your objective and have identified your publics 


policies, his high wage scale, and 
the popularity of his product. The 
objectives of his public relations 
program were: first, to discover 
the reasons for the difficulty; sec- 
ond, to correct them 

The owner of a rapidly growing 
retail chain in the East was given 
the opportunity to expand through 
the purchase of a chain similar to 
his. When he attempted to finance 
the purchase through the publi 
sale of stock, he found that, despite 
the popularity of his company 
name on the retail market, he was 
not sufficiently known in the finan- 
cial market to warrant his getting 
a proper price for his stock. His 
public relations program succeeded 
in informing the financial public of 
both the facts of his business and 
his reputation 

In all three properly 
tailored public relations programs 
were successful. And yet, all three 
problems, with their different ob- 
jectives, were solved by programs 
that only barely resembled one an- 
other. Without clearly defining ob- 
jectives, none of these programs 
would have been successful 

The second consideration is the 
specific group to be reached. There 
is no such thing as “the public.” 
There are many publics. There is 
the consumer, the supplier, labor, 
specialized markets, the communi- 
ty, the trade, the financial public 
all highly specialized, and all 
reached in different ways. 


NCE the objective is defined, 
O the techniques for achieving 
that objective are evolved. Who 
shall do the job? What is actually 
involved? How much will it cost? 
And, perhaps foremost in the 
minds of most businessmen, how 
much can be expected in terms of 
practical returns? 

Too often, there is a confusion of 
the terms “public relations” and 


cases, 


“publicity Publicity is often the 
smallest part of a public relations 
program. It is merely one tech- 
nique of telling a story; whereas it 
is the story itself, rather than the 
telling, that counts. One company’s 
public relations department was 
doing a tremendous job of press 
coverage, but the results were not 
reflected in the company’s sales. 
It was only when somebody real- 
ized that telephone-answering tech- 
niques tended to offend the cus- 
tomers that the company achieved 
its full measure of success in public 
relations 

Public relations, many compa- 
nies realize too late, is not an- 
ther form of advertising. Its job 
is to create an image or establish 
a relationship that makes selling 
easier. Where feasible, it is well 
for the advertising program and 
the public relations program to be 
integrated and co-ordinated: but 
the techniques, the objectives, and 
the skills are not the same. Many 
advertising agencies maintain ex- 
cellent public relations depart- 
ments; and, if the nature of the 
public relations program warrants 
it, function in both capacities for 
their clients. In other cases, where 
the PR program is not directly 
geared to sales, either a separate 
public relations firm or an internal 
PR department is indicated. 

Nor should the public relations 
budget be part of the advertising 
budget, except where the PR pro- 
gram is directly supportive to the 
sales program. Except in rare in- 
stances, public relations cannot be 
expected to bring an immediate 
return, as does advertising. 

There is no comparable factor 
to advertising’s cost-per-thousand 
or cost-per-inquiry figure. It is a 
continuing and long-range invest- 
ment. This means, in practical 
terms, that PR budgets can be de- 
termined only through a subjective 








1. Decide: 





PLANNING A PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Your OBJECTIVE—What specific thing are you 


trying to accomplish? 


Which Is Your ‘*PUBLIC?’'—The consumer, sup- 
plier, labor, specialized markets, the communi- 
ty, trade, or the financial public? 


Plan the TECHNIQUES: 
Who should do the job? 


What is actually involved? 


How much will it cost? 


How much can be expected in terms of prac- 


tical returns? 


Use public relations as a BUSINESS TOOL: 


Keep your PR man informed. 


Me ear, "AZ 5 cattle altel alee ies, 


analysis of the long-term value of 
the PR objectives to the company’s 
business. 


HE difficulty most firms find in 
embarking upon a public rela- 
tions program is in answering the 
primary question: Who shall do 
the job? There is little difficulty in 
determining the qualifications of a 
machinist or an accountant. But 
the public relations man, dealer 
that he is in abstracts and intangi- 
bles, is often thought to be first 
cousin to a witch doctor. 

There are, perhaps, some witch 
doctors among public relations 
men, but they are not the ones 
who accomplish the job. The effec- 
tive public relations man is no less 
a technician than any other pro- 
fessional. He is trained in the dis- 
ciplines of problem analysis as 
they relate to public attitudes. He 
knows and understands the many 
channels of communication be- 
tween business and the many ‘‘pub- 
lics.” He is experienced in apply- 
ing his imagination to the practical 
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achievements of business objec- 
tives. Depending upon the em- 
phasis his particular career has 
taken, he may or may not be a 
skilled writer. 

For many years, newspaper pub- 
lishers concerned themselves with 
the problem of what they called 
“the free publicity seekers.” This 
problem no longer exists, because 
the modern public relations man is 
now as much a part of the news- 
paper family as is the staff re- 
porter. This has come about 
through the “professionalization”’ 
of the public relations man. If he 
does not have newspaper back- 
ground—and many of them do not 

he has learned to think in terms 
of newspaper requirements. 

The development in recent years 
of comprehensive and accurate di- 
rectories of key personnel of the 
press and other communications 
media, such as those published by 
the author, have enabled the public 
relations man to submit publicity 
releases and other material for 
publication to the proper staff 


editor. He is now able to do a pre- 
cision job in his publicity opera- 
tion; whereas in past years it was 
often helter-skelter, uncertain, and 
wasteful. 


HE problem of whether to han- 
dle your public relations by 
building an internal staff or by re- 
taining outside counsel can be 
solved cnly in terms of need. There 
is no pat answer. Generally, the 
answer lies in the nature of the 
program. Consider the obvious ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each 
method, The constant availability 
and intense awareness of all com- 
pany problems by a staff man 
should be weighed against the 
broader and diversified experience 
of all of the members of the staff 
of the independent PR firm, as well 
as the independent firm's ability to 
absorb costs in its overhead. 

Final determination of choice 
must be made in accordance with 
the many factors of a particular 
PR objective. There are as many 
companies, approximately, that re- 
tain PR counsel as employ an in- 
ternal staff. Many companies retain 
outside counsel for special assign- 
ments, with an internal man or 
staff functioning as co-ordinator. 

There is an old advertising joke 
about the copy writer seeking a 
job on an automobile account. He 
didn’t get the job—because his ex- 
perience had been solely in the 
six-cylinder field, and the account 
was an eight-cylinder car. In pub- 
lic relations, there are specialists 
comparable to those in other fields. 
There is the product specialist, the 
industrial specialist, the financial 
specialist, and so forth. Very often 
the financial specialist, for ex- 
ample, wouldn't know where to 
begin to promote a product. 

However, from the point of view 
of the businessman, it is a mistake 
to ignore general ability, back- 
ground, and creative intelligence in 
favor of specialization. The well- 
trained, experienced, and _ skilled 
public relations man—if he is ca- 
pable of understanding the nature 
of a particular business—is gener- 
ally capable of functioning effec- 
tively in the public relations as- 
pects of that business. 

The public relations man is best 
used, then, when he is considered 
a technician in the professional 
sense, His day-to-day functions in- 
clude taking those pertinent steps 
necessary to understand the PR 
problem and its background; in 
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developing the action-by-action 
plan for solving the problem; in 
pursuing the plan by applying 
technique, skill, and just plain 
labor. He meets regularly with 
company executives on policy and 
for background material. 

He uses all research sources, he 
deals with editors and other com- 
munications and media people. He 
meets with trade, public, and civic 
representatives. He writes, or as- 
signs to be written, press releases, 
articles, house organs, and other 
informational material. His back- 
ground prior to his entering the 
public relations field may play 
heavily on the techniques he em- 
ploys. He may have been a news- 
paperman or a magazine writer or 
even a civic leader, but it is more 
important that he be well-rounded 
in all facets of his job. 

When he does his job well, the 
effects of it will be found in the 
achievement of the objectives of 
the public relations program. In 
the case of one manufacturer, the 
objective of the program was 
simply to make the product name 
known to prospective buyers. The 
program was considered a success 
when the company’s salesmen re- 
ported a new and ready access to 
buyers. 

It should be emphasized here 
that his success can be gauged only 
in these terms. Other standards, 
unless specifically stated as origi- 
nal objectives, are artificial, and do 
a disservice to all concerned. 


URTHERMORE, in order to 
function effectively, the public 
relations man must be properly 
armed. Not only must he have all 
facts pertinent to his task, but, in 
view of the importance of public 
relations to the company’s busi- 
ness, he should report on a policy 
level. No company is in business 
for itself alone. Since a company 
must deal with a public of one sort 
or another, public relations is 
policy. It is as wasteful to screen 
your public relations man from 
policy functions as it is to hire a 
carpenter and keep him from his 
tools, If he is to report your story 
to a public, he must have both the 
authority and the context of the 
story, and these he can have only 
when you give them to him. 
Public relations is a _ business 
tool. As does any other tool, it has 
its specific uses. It must be kept 
sharp and polished and ready, 
to do its job. 
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Well-Run Organizations Have No Niche for 
The Organization Man 


The need for managers, accord- 
ing to Howard Morgens, president 
of Procter & Gamble, is one of the 
most pressing needs in our coun- 
try today. In a commencement ad- 
dress, given in June to graduates 
of Washington University, Mr. 
Morgens stated that large organi- 
zations will require managers of 
great ability in the future. 

“The demands of the future are 
inevitably resulting in a trend to- 
ward large organizations. There 
are more and more large organiza- 
tions, and organizations which are 
already quite sizable are tending 
to become larger still I don’t 
mean that there is no longer any 
place for small organizations, and 
even for individuals working alone 
in some fields. In fact, I'm sure 
there is, and I think there always 
will be... 

“In order to meet the challenges 
ahead, the large organizations of 
the future will require manage- 
ment talent of a high order, not 
only at the top, but at many ad- 
ministrative levels within them. 

“Such management talent will 
be needed for still another very 
important reason. We shall need 
good managers to make sure that 
the large organizations of the fu- 
ture will help to preserve and en- 
hance the individuality of the 
people who work for them. 

“Right here, let's face this fact 
squarely. Some people are viewing 
the growth of large organizations 
with alarm. Books and magazine 
articles are appearing which talk 
dolefully about the ‘organization 
man.’ We read about the ‘corporate 
wife’ who must follow some sort 
of rigid protocol. We hear about 
‘robot executives’ and about ‘face- 
less men in a chain of command.’ 
These writers seem to imply that 
large organizations’ stifle individ- 
uality and individual expression 
and creativity. 

“These are serious questions. By 
and large, they are being raised by 
critics who are quite earnest in 
their views, even if they are short 
of facts to support them. 

“However, I am not one who 
shares these views. In fact, I think 
most of them are nonsense. I can’t 
speak with any authority about 
other fields, but I think perhaps I 


can speak with some authority 
about the field of business. 

“Very possibly, the conditions 
seen by these critics exist some- 
where in some organizations, both 
large and small. But they do not 
exist in good organizations. It is 
the very essence of good manage- 
ment and good organization to see 
that they do not exist. 

“In the main, organizations be- 
come large because they are good 
organizations and _ well-managed 
ones. They grow large because 
they steadily succeed in bringing 
new and better services and prod- 
ucts to the public. And what are 
the basic elements behind new and 
better services and products? They 
are ideas, imagination, innovation, 
initiative, and a healthy dissatis- 
faction with things as they are. 

“These are not qualities you will 
find in a climate of conformity, o1 
rigid protocol, or stifled expression. 
Ideas, imagination, and initiative 
can only come from men and 
women who are free to express 
them. And they can be put into ef- 
fect to serve people only by or- 
ganizations which encourage that 
freedom 

“Good organizations need men 
and women who think in ways 
that are new and stimulating; who 
search for ideas that will open new 
channels of progress; who are not 
afraid to act with energy and self- 
confidence. They need men and 
women who have an “I’m from 
Missouri” attitude in that they are 
willing to challenge present think- 
ing and procedures. Good organi- 
zations want different people, with 
different backgrounds, with differ- 
ent types of minds and with as 
much individuality and originality 
as possible, 

“It is also the task of manage- 
ment to provide the kind of cli- 
mate in which good and original 
minds can work constructively to- 
gether. The basic purpose of good 
management is to provide a frame- 
work in which individuality can be 
most productive—in which each 
individual can find his most effec- 
tive expression and see his ideas 
carried to their greatest fulfill- 
ment, That’s what good organiza- 
tion is and that’s another reason 
we need good managers.” 
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Planning Is Key to Steno Pool 


for other jobs. The other 20 percent have no set 
program, 

“In our transcription pool,”’ an assistant manager 
notes, ‘operators are classified as stenographers and 
are paid less than secretaries. Yet, I believe a com- 


Stenographic pools are used by three out of every 
10 of the companies that participated in this survey. 
Major reasons for the pools, according to the 117 
companies, are economy and efficiency. 

Despite the advantages to the company, 42 per- 


cent of the firms with pools experienced some dif- 
ficulty in setting them up. Among the difficulties 
mentioned were the executives’ reluctance to lose 
the personal assistance of a secretary (and the 
prestige symbol), and their hesitation to learn what 
they suspected to be the more-complicated instruc- 
tions demanded in the pool operation. 

As for the transcribers, they didn’t like the idea 
of having to “pound” a typewriter all day, and some 
felt they were not accomplishing anything since 
they had no specific area assignments. Other diffi- 
culties on the part of the typists were their lack of 
technical knowledge on a variety of products and 
their lack of familiarity with technical terms. 


Overcoming Objections 


“We tried to sell our executives on the use of a 
central recording system,”’ an Ohio manufacturer 
writes, ‘but too many objected on the grounds that 
our sales department is too diversified (we have 
three different products and sales divisions). Our 
dictating equipment has worked well and we may 
still set up a central telephone recording and tran- 
scribing system.” 

A department store in the same state overcame 
objections to its steno pool by adding new personnel 
and upgrading the jobs. Some companies helped 
establish their transcribing pools by explaining the 
savings that would result. 

At least three firms agree there’s no pool like an 
old pool. The three—manufacturers of office ma- 
chines, threading machines, and dishwashing ma- 
chines—have had transcribing pools for 40, 35, and 
30 years, respectively. They list economy and flexi- 
bility as the reasons they set up and maintain their 
transcribing pools. 


Top-Typists 


Best-trained, most proficient typists are used in 
stenographic pools by 45 percent of the companies 
having such a pool. Almost directly opposed is the 
thinking of the 35 percent of survey-participants 
that use the transcribing pool as a training ground 
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American Business Magazine 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


I am considering starting a super-pool (using 
only experienced girls). Several of the young 
ladies now doing work for seven or eight men 
in the executive offices of our Marketing Divi- 
sion would be located in the same office to do 
the correspondence of these individuals. Pre- 
viously, each of these men has had his own 
secretary. 


All of the young ladies are very adept in thei: 
duties, and all the work which they will be do- 
ing is somewhat related; that is, it concerns 
one or another of the various phases of market- 
ing. Therefore, this typing pool will differ from 
the usual one wherein a girl is apt to be typing 
one letter for the plant engineer and the next 
letter for the sales manager. 


Because this suggested shift involves sep- 
arating the girls from the men for whom they 
have been working for some years, a great deal 
of loss of prestige has been inferred by these 
folks who would be affected. The man will no 
longer have his own secretary, and the secre- 
tary feels she has been exiled to the Siberian 
Steppes, where people are thought of as num- 
bers. 


For this reason I am not sure how successful 
the plan will be, and it is likely that I will 
“chicken out” before we actually get down to 
the starting line. 

Sincerely, 


A Southern Laboratory 
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petent transcriber must type with a greater speed 
and accuracy. She must also master several spe- 
cialized vocabularies used by personnel in various 
departments. In addition, she has to learn the dic- 
tating styles of several people, rather than of only 
one.”’ 

Some of the companies with no pools (18 percent 
of them) are considering establishing one. A con- 
sumer finance company in Utah, for example, has 
considered a transcription pool from time to time, 
but its director of operations explains that his com- 
pany has retained the secretary system because of 
other clerical functions—some requiring an amount 
of specialization—included in the secretaries’ job 
descriptions. 

Two companies had stenographic pools and dis- 
continued them, The first, an eastern drug manu- 
facturer, found that approximately 95 percent of 
its correspondence could be handled by offset form 
letters with a few lines of fill-in typing. The second, 
an automobile leasing agency, had a transcribing 
pool that it used as a training ground for other 
jobs, but abolished the pool. Now, however, the 
agency is considering re-establishing its pool. 


Central System 


Ten percent of the companies participating in 
the survey have a central telephone recording sys- 
tem. The average number is four dictating installa- 
tions for every transcribing unit. 

At the home office of The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, N. J., an extension 
of the dial dictation system makes possible the send- 
ing of teletypewriter messages via any company 
telephone. 

As in the dial dictation system for correspond- 
ence, messages telephoned in are automatically re- 
corded on plastic discs. Four girls transcribe the 
messages and speed them on their way in an even 
flow. At present there is never more than a half- 
hour interval between dictation and the time a mes- 
sage is fed into the Teletype machine, the company 
reports. 

Nerve center for teletypewriter messages is in 
one office, reached by dialing 15 on any telephone 
in the building. Headquarters for dial dictation for 
correspondence is in another office, reached by dial- 
ing 12. 

After dictation and transcription, the dictator re- 
ceives his letter back or a confirmation of his tele 
typewriter message. 

“The central system seems to have many ad- 
ministrative advantages, but dictators prefer indi- 
vidual units,”’ according to the controller and office 
manager of a Pennsylvania machinery manufac- 
turer. 


Other Choices 


Most companies (26 percent) use a combination 
of dictating machines, stenographers, and secre- 
taries. Machines plus secretaries are used by 24 per- 
cent; dictating machines, alone, by 18 percent; and 
the previously mentioned central telephone record- 
ing stations, by 10 percent. 
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American Business Magazine 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Sirs, 


Before installing a central transcribing pool, 
we had more stenographers than we needed. 
Some were doing work beneath their capabili- 
ties just to fill their time. A transcribing pool, 
we thought, would consolidate most of the 
work, and the saving in salaries would justify 
the cost of the equipment. But this hope has 
only been partially realized, and even now our 
pool is not as well used as it might be. 


Why? 


First, because we did not realize the require- 
ments for such a pool before we installed it. We 
thought it could be manned with ordinary or 
perhaps a little-above-average personnel. Ac- 
tually, the best stenographers we can get are 
none too good since this work makes very spe- 
cial demands upon them, 


Second, because the system was not ade- 
quately “sold” to the staff before it was in- 
stalled. When the time came for them to sur- 
render their personal stenographic service and 
use a central pool, there was opposition. The 
fact that we had underestimated the personnel 
needs added to this opposition, and lent support 
to objections that the pool could not adequately 
take care of individual needs, 


Nevertheless, our central transcription pool 
turns out a good amount of work for those who 
use it, and we still feel that it has a good place 
in our organization. We are only sorry that it 
did not get off to a better start so that it could 
have fulfilled its total mission more adequately. 


Very truly yours, 


An Eastern Publisher 


Another 10 percent rely exclusively on secretaries 
for transcribing, and 5 percent use both secretaries 
and stenographers. Four percent use stenographers 
and machines, and the remaining 3 percent have 
transcription done solely by stenographers. 

The secretary of a company that prints business 
forms states, “We feel ‘secretaries’ in the strict 
sense should be held to a minimum. Use of ma- 
chines, where practical, is our preference.” 

“Most information in our letters is technical 
data,”’ writes the sales manager for an eastern 
manufacturer of wire screen. ‘Up 'til now, we have 
felt it necessary to write out letters by hand to 
avoid errors,” he adds. 

From Utah a controller comments, ‘‘We have just 
recently installed dictating machines, and we find 
them very satisfactory. We have a central machine 








Method of dictation used: 





Machines, secretaries, stenographers 
Machines, secretaries 

Machines 

Central telephone system 
Secretaries 

Secretaries, stenographers 
Machines, stenographers 


Stenographers 











for the sales department and individual machines 
for the purchasing department, the office manager, 
the controller, and the sales manager.”’ 

A textbook publisher explains, “In our office we 
have found that by having well-trained dictators 
and stenographers we can handle dictation at lower 
costs than with machines. We have a very heavy 
load of dictation. If we had only a few letters per 
day per man, machines might be less costly. An- 
other reason for using girls for shorthand dictation 
is that dictators usually have a file or correspond- 
ence to handle when dictating which makes it dif- 
ficult to use a dictating machine.” 


Rank and Choice 


How is it decided which method of dictation and 
transcription will be used? By rank in most cases 
(48 percent). The dictators may choose in 20 per- 
cent of the companies. Volume of work decides in 
11 percent, and departmental setup in another 9 
percent. At 7 percent of the responding companies 
the method is chosen by an evaluation of rank and 
volume of work. The remaining 5 percent have no 
plan for deciding. 

“Certain individual employees are entitled by 
their positions to have secretaries, and others to 
have stenographers,” a department manager in an 
oil company points out. “Where there is an addi- 
tional need for a portion of the time of a stenog- 
rapher, we attempt to convince the department con- 
cerned to use our centralized transcription service. 
However, quite often there are incidental duties 
connected with the job such as telephone answering 
and filing which require the actual presence of the 
girl in the department,” he adds. 

The assistant treasurer of a company manufac- 
turing pressed steel makes the distinction: ‘“Top ex- 
ecutives have secretaries who also take some dicta- 
tion from others if necessary. The balance have a 
choice between a machine and a stenographer.” 


In the Field 


More than a few companies have furnished the 
cars of their salesmen, adjusters, and other com- 
pany representatives with portable dictating equip- 
ment. After completing a call, the man can dictate 
his report while it is still fresh in his mind. The 
dictated report can either be brought in by the man 


in the field or mailed to the home office where it 
will be transcribed. 

“All our claimsmen have machines in _ their 
autos,” writes the general manager of an insurance 
company in Richmond, Va. He adds, “They send 
the belts back to the home-office pool for tran- 
scribing.” 

The office manager of a shoe-polish manufacturer 
in Pennsylvania writes, “Dictation equipment is 
used by our sales manager and assistant sales man- 
ager while they are ‘on the road.’ Later, it is tran- 
scribed by their secretaries.” 

“Our system is excellent,’’ reports the vice-presi- 
dent of sales for an Ohio manufacturing firm. ‘““‘We 
have a vice-president who does a lot of ‘road work’ 
and he returns his records to the office for typing.” 


Conclusions 


Those companies with stenographic pools find 
them efficient and economical. More correspondence 
per transcriber is handled, and at a saving for the 
company. 

But before a company should begin to set up a 
pool, it should make a thorough study of its needs 
and an evaluation of whether these needs can be 
met by a stenographic pool. Questions to be asked 
include: Does the man in the office truly need an 
assistant or a secretary to help him in the details 
of his work? Or has he merely become, as the song 
Says, accustomed to her face? 

If a stenographic pool for all offices and divisions 
would impair the efficiency of operation, would such 
a pool for just certain offices or one or two divisions 
improve efficiency? 

Furthermore, a sort of public relations program 
must be undertaken by the company considering a 
stenographic pool to explain what the company is 
trying to achieve. The feelings of both the men in 
the office and their secretaries probably will have to 
be smoothed over before genuine co-operation for 
the new system can be hoped for. 

Finally, for maximum advantages, skilled, pro- 
ficient typists will have to be selected or trained to 
staff the pool. Although some companies use the 
steno pool as a training ground for other jobs, many 
feel that the job is too important to place in the 
hands of beginners. They prefer to use well-paid, top 
typists who can adequately represent the company 
in its external communications. 
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Rank plus volume 
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Hammond Map Company executives find more planning and 
selling time with Edison Voicewriter 


“Our organization moves at such a fast 
pace that we just can't afford to have 
executives tied up with paper work,” 
reports Caleb D. Hammond, President 
of C.S. Hammond & Co., Maplewood, 
N. J. “That's why we equipped 100°, 
of our key personnel with the Edison 
Voicewriter. Now they dictate the min- 
ute they're ready . . . in the office or on 
the road. Voicewriter has saved hours 
for planning and selling . . . while re- 
ducing paper work costs and increasing 
the efficiency of our stenographic force.” 


A Voicewriter tryout is easy! 
There's no need to start off with a large 
system. With the Edison Voicewritetr 
VPC-1, doubling as a dictating instru- 
ment and secretarial transcriber, any 
executive can quickly clean up corre- 


spondence at his desk 
the road 
portant tasks, for only $17.81 a month 


at home, or 


have time for other im 


Secretaries like the Voicewriter, 
Your 


curately 


too! voice comes through ac 
without interruptions, on the 
Disc. With the 


ability to get correspondence out of the 


Voicewriter Diamond 


way faster, with less effort, your secre 
tary will have more time for the interest 
“Girl 


ing responsibilities of a real 


Friday.” 


You can rely on Edison! There's 
a Voicewriter system to meet the corre 
spondence requirements of any office, 
large or small. And every Voicewriter 


user enjoys the benefits of Edison's 


more than 70 years’ experience in the 
office correspondence field. 





Let us prove that 
you will profit with Voicewriter! 


Now's the time to find out just what 
Edison Voicewriter . . . real dictating 
equipment. ..can do for you. See how 
much more it offers over the so-called 
For a free demon- 
literature Dept 
AB-09 at the address below. 


al ; 
€cor ny mares 


Stration-—or write 











Edison Voicewriter e a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 


Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 
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Entry and invoicing of orders 


takes 40 percent less time at 


Omark Industries since it in- 


stalled integrated data proc- 


essing techniques 


By Chester Shan 


Controller, Omark Industries 
Portland, Oreg. 


Side-by-side arrangement of Flexowriter (rear) and Com- 
putyper makes for smooth, efficient handling of workflow 


Mechanization—You Can't Beat It! 


RDER-ENTRY and_ invoicing 
for our Oregon Saw Chain 
products takes 40 percent less time 
since the installation of integrated 
data-processing techniques at the 
Portland, Oreg., home offices of 
Omark Industries, Inc. 

This reduction in working time 
is particularly significant in that 
our billing volume on Oregon Saw 
Chain Products has _ increased 
about one-third since we went in- 
to IDP. 

The benefits of IDP for a manu- 
facturing firm like ours go a lot 
deeper than merely putting out 
more paper work in less time. In 
addition to being faster, order en- 
try and billing procedures are now 
more accurate and dependable. Be- 
cause of the common-language fea- 
tures of IDP systems, management 
is also getting more benefit and 
guidance from them. 

The problems which we have met 
with IDP are probably fairly typi- 
cal for a manufacturer of metal 


36 


products operating in a_ rapid- 
growth industry. In just one dec- 
ade, the Oregon Saw Chain Cor- 
poration has grown out of the 
home of its founder, Joe Cox, a 
former logger himself, into a firm 
which employs 550 people in three 
manufacturing divisions. The Ore- 
gon Saw Chain Division accounts 
for about 75 percent of the billing 
of Omark Industries. At this writ- 
ing, we have just completed pro- 
duction of our 100 millionth Ore- 
gon Chain Cutter. 


Why IDP Was Practical 


From the standpoint of office au- 
tomation, the key to this situation 
lies in the fact that 90 percent of 
the business volume is conducted 
with between 250 and 350 cus- 
tomers. This gives us a compara- 
tively compact number of names, 
addresses, and other header items 
to be entered on our orders and in- 
voices, Similarly, the specialized 


nature of our manufacturing op- 
erations also provides a compara- 
tively small number of products 
which have to be described in our 
paper work. 

In terms of automation, this 
means that the bulk of the data to 
be entered into paper-work proc- 
essing cycles can be done repeti- 
tively, being reproduced from pre- 
punched media, The limited num- 
bers of these media keep the size 
of our master files within easily 
manageable limits. 

This, then, was the starting 
point of our current program, 
worked out under the direction of 
our firm’s methods specialist, D. P. 
Steury. In the design and plan- 
ning of our integrated data-proc- 
essing systems, Mr. Steury worked 
in close co-ordination with paper- 
work. simplification specialists 
from The Standard Register Com- 
pany, the firm which supplies the 
Kant-Slip continuous forms for 
precision, high-speed feeding in 
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the new electronic IDP systems. 

The mechanics of our new sys- 
tem evolve around a Flexowriter 
and a Model C Computyper manu- 
factured by the Friden Calculating 
Machine Company. Both of these 
units are able to read and/or pro- 
duce eight-channel perforated 
tapes. The tapes, in addition to 
serving as a means of communica- 
tion between the two machines, 
are also used to produce IBM cards 
for data reduction to management 
analyses and reports. 

Repetitive information which 
comes up regularly during our 
normal business cycle is, through 
use of the Flexowriter, introduced 
into our data-processing cycle au- 
tomatically. This is done through 
a file of edge-punched cards kept 
alongside the operator’s station. 


Typing Minimized 


When handling orders, the op- 
erator merely pulls the proper 
master cards and merchandise de- 
scription cards from the files and 
runs them through the machine's 
reading unit. The machine auto- 
matically imprints the heading on 
the forms and incorporates the 
same data in a punched tape. This 
reduces the typing job to minimum 
entries such as order number (as- 
signed in the sales department), 
special shipping or pricing instruc- 
tions, and quantities ordered for 
each item. For the approximately 
10 percent of the orders on which 
we have no_ prepunched-heading 
cards, the operator merely types in 
data, again incorporating it in a 
tape which will be filed for auto- 
matic production of invoices. 

One copy of the form written on 
the machine, together with the 
punched tape, is placed in a folder 
which will be used for automatic 
production of the invoice after the 
goods have been shipped, The dis- 
position of the remaining three 
copies depends on whether the or- 
der is from an original equipment 
manufacturer, a distributor, deal- 
er, or individual. 

The bulk of the orders from 
manufacturers call for greater 
quantities than we normally keep 
in stock. These customers allow 
enough lead time for special manu- 
facture to their specifications, In 
these cases, one copy of the order 
is mailed to the customer as an 
acknowledgment. The remaining 
copies are used by the sales depart- 
ment to initiate and follow through 
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on inquiries on the factory orders. 

The great bulk of our other or- 
ders (better than 95 percent) are 
filled immediately out of ware- 
house stocks. Of three 
copies, stapled during 
manufacture, are sent intact to the 
warehouse as a shipping and or- 
der-fulfillment set. One copy serves 
as a packing slip and label, one 
copy goes to inventory control to 
keep up our perpetual stock rec- 
ords, and the final portion of the 
form comes back to the billing sec- 
tion as notification of merchan- 
dise shipped. 

On receipt of this paper, the op- 
erator pulls the order tape from its 
pending file and feeds it to the 
reading unit of her machine. This 
billing unit contains a rotary cal- 
culator connected with an electri 
typewriter. In the great majority 
of these cases, where materials 
shipped correspond with items and 
quantities ordered by the customer 

the billing operation is complete- 
ly automatic. The invoice forms 
are designed to correspond with 
the orders so that any information 
picked up from the tape will fill in 
these documents automatically. 

Where the shipment is as speci- 
fied, the billing unit automatically 
enters on each invoice line the 
quantity, unit price, and a descrip- 
tion. While the machine is enter- 
ing the description, the calculator 
is automatically multiplying quan- 
tity by price. The machine then 
automatically imprints the line 
discount to which the specific cus- 
tomer is entitled. This information 
was one of the few items entered 
manually by the operator in pre- 
paring the original order. The bill- 
ing unit automatically multiplies 
discount by the line extension to 
come up with the total amount 
due. With the simple pressing of 
a button by the operator the ma- 
chine automatically enters this in- 
formation in the proper space on 
the invoice. 


these, 


together 


No Manual Extensions 


The machine accumulates the 
amounts due for each line, im- 
printing the invoice total at the 
operator's signal. 

What we have accomplished, 
then, is the elimination of 80 to 90 
percent of the manual typing on 
these operations. We have also 
and this is virtually just as impor- 
tant—eliminated the need for 
manual extensions. This saves us 


After shipment, operator inserts order 
tape to begin the automatic invoicing 


the time which was formerly re- 
quired to make the extensions, 
also assures us that they will be 
made accurately. To audit our in- 
voices now, all we have to do is be 
sure the right quantity and dis- 
count figures were entered at the 
time the original order was writ- 
ten. Pricing data is picked up au- 
tomatically from master tapes; 
and we know that if the variable 
information was posted correctly, 
our invoices will be _ properly 
tallied. 

In comparatively few cases 
where we have back orders, the 
operator enters back-ordered quan- 
tities in a special column and re- 
types the figure for the number 
shipped. The back order is retyped 
as another order and the process- 
ing cycle is completed after the 
needed merchandise is available 
for shipment. 

Today, we are processing some 
2,000 invoices a month with an 
average of three- to four-line items 
each, This represents a volume in- 
crease of approximately one-third 
over quantities handled under our 
old system. Yet, the work is now 
being done by a total staff of three 
persons where five were required 
under the old system. Making this 
picture even brighter for a growth 
industry, we can absorb an addi- 
tional 50 percent increase in vol- 
ume without adding personnel or 
jeopardizing accuracy or efficiency 
of operation. 





Making voices materialize 
out of thin air may seem to 
be in the realm of seances, 
but it happens every day on 
your telephone. To the “‘in- 
visible man" on the other 
end of the line, you repre- 
sent your firm. Your voice 
may be his only personal 
contact with the organiza- 
tion. You know you are giv- 
ing him the right impression. 
But how about the other 
members of the team? Did 
you ever call in and dis- 
cover what surprises might 
await a stranger? Perhaps 
then you, along with Alcoa, 


would want to— 


By playing back tape recording of her voice, this em- 
ployee will know how she sounds to telephone callers 
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Teach Your Employees 


To Make Better Use of 


By Courtland Matthews 


RE we getting the most out of 
our telephones? 

This was the question on the 
minds of Alcoa's top brass early 
last year. The Vancouver, Wash., 
plant of the Aluminum Company 
of America has 299 telephones and 
pays a monthly phone bill of more 
than $2,500 a month. The actual 
cost is easily reckoned. What was 
impossible to estimate was the 
business being gained or lost, or 
the good- or ill-will being fostered 
by the thousands of telephone con- 
versations held every day between 
persons who could not see, and in 
many cases did not know, each 
other. 

Before attempting to determine 
the answer, the company asked its 
electrical department to determine 
whether the telephone equipment 
was adequate. It also studied the 
handling of calls by the central 
switchboard and the plant en- 
trance office—which takes outside 
calls when the _ switchboard is 
closed—and made spot checks of 
telephone usage within the various 


departments of the organization. 

This survey disclosed that the 
telephone equipment was adequate, 
and in some cases more than ade- 
quate; but that the interdepart- 
mental usage of the equipment, 
which includes about 90 percent of 
the calls at Alcoa, was spotted 
with faults. The most common 
fault was the failure of the per- 
son answering the call to identify 
the office or department. Such an- 
swers as “Hello,” “Hello, this is 
Grace,” “This is Jack,” and re- 
citing the extension number were 
often frustrating. 

The survey revealed that while 
the central switchboard operators 
answered incoming calls properly, 
the men in the plant entrance of- 
fice were sometimes responding 
with vague identifications. The 
person at the other end of the line, 
getting such an answer as “Guard 
house” or “The Gate,”’ might well 
wonder whether he had accidental- 
ly dialed a military base or a 
prison. Correcting this trouble 
area was of particular concern to 


Before they were briefed on telephone usage, guards at 
gate confused any off-hours callers with ‘‘Guardhouse" 
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in face-to-face conversations 





the public relations department. 

The survey disclosed other faults 
in the transferring and closing of 
calls, use of hold button, paging, 
leaving the line, handling long- 
distance calls, and taking mes- 
sages. It found a needless looking- 
up of frequently called numbers; 
discovered people leaving offices 
without telling where they were 
going. 

Convinced by the findings of this 
survey that it was not realizing 
full value from its _ telephones, 
Alcoa invited Mrs. Joan Moon, cus- 
tomer service adviser for the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Seattle, to give advice on how to 
organize a program to improve 
telephone usage at the Vancouver 
plant. 

After that, it was up to the Al- 
coa training director, Mel Parker, 
to set up the program, get it ac- 
cepted, and get it going. 

“Mrs. Moon was the almost in- 
dispensable factor in laying out 
our program and in putting it 
over,”’ Mr. Parker said. “With her 
knowledge, tact, humor, and 
friendly personality, it was a nat- 
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Try to visualize the person to whom you are 
speaking. This will help you make as good an 
impression over the phone as you try to attain 


ural to ‘sell’ the program to our 
management people. We had no in 
tention of forcing it on them. We 
wanted co-operation their part 
through understanding 

A representative group of de- 
and 
ordered—to 


1957, on 


partment person- 
nel were invited—not 
attend a meeting, in July 
telephone usage. 
After Mr. Parker 


supervisors 


had explained 


the purpose of the meeting, Mrs. 
Moon outlined a program recom- 
mended by the PT&T Co. She 
cited examples of good telephone 
usage. She also cited a few ex 
amples—some highly amusing—of 


how not to talk over a telephone 
She recalled, in particular, a de- 
partment store employee who was 
trying to understand the name of 
a woman at the other end of the 
line. “You say it begins with an S, 
as in ‘silly’?”’ 

Aided by flip charts, Mrs. Moon 
enumerated the do’s and don'ts of 
proper telephone usage, based on 
these six principles 

1. Every time we use a tele 
phone, we create an impression on 
the person with whom we are talk- 
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ing—an impression that is good, 
bad, or indifferent. 

2. These impressions, if good, 
can build confidence and good will 
in those with whom we have this 
invisible contact. 

3. Telephone usage plays a part 
in the cost, quality, and delivery of 
Service, 

4. Our goal should be to give the 
best service that can be offered. 

5. To give good service, we must 
understand what is meant by good 
service, 

6. We must have co-operation in 
our organization based on mutual 
understanding. 


The supervisors and personnel 
at the meeting seemed to feel the 
climate was favorable for the pro- 
posed telephone-usage improve- 
ment program, and they all prom- 
ised to give their personal support. 
So five similar meetings were held 
during the first week of the pro- 
gram, attended by department 
managers, superintendents, fore- 
men, and others from various de- 
partments, to explain the program 
and enlist their support. The idea 














































caught on, sparked by the enthu- 
siasm of the leaders. 

Training Director Parker fol- 
lowed up the week of meetings 
with mimeographed reproductions 
of the flip charts used by Mrs. 
Moon in her presentations. These 
were distributed to all employees 
throughout the plant. Copies of 
“Telephone Pointers,” a brochure 
issued by The Bell System, were 
also handed out, telling not only 
how to handle routine procedures, 
but also giving suggestions on how 
to acquire a “good telephone per- 
sonality” and how to handle com- 
plaints tactfully. 

Along with the other material 
employees received was a two-page 
guide to good telephone usage pre- 
pared by Mr. Parker (see box). 
Besides giving more-or-less ele- 
mentary instructions, the guide 
noted that, according to surveys, 
the average time spent on personal 
calls was from 8 to 10 minutes, 
and on business calls from 3 to 5 
minutes. Of paging, it said, “Eval- 
uate your request for a page to be 
sure it is justified.” 

To supplement the printed and 
mimeographed instructions, two 
films, “Telephone Courtesy” and 
“Thanks for Listening,” also pro- 
duced by The Bell System, were 
shown to supervisors and their 
employees. 

Mr. Parker used a tape recorder 
as a training aid, so that anyone 
who wished to do so might hear 
how his or her own voice sounded. 

Alcoa adopted a standard answer 
for incoming calls at the plant en- 
trance office. Such answers as 
“Guardhouse” and “The Gate” 
were replaced by the clearly identi- 
fying “Alcoa, Plant Entrance.” 

Similar standard practices, with 
a few necessary exceptions, were 
set up for interdepartmental calls. 

Desk pull-out directories with 
300 numbers each were provided 
for all offices. 

Since January, two _ different 
telephone-usage reminder posters 
supplied by the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. have been dis- 
played at the Alcoa plant on 20 
different bulletin boards every 
month and reproduced in The AIl- 
coa Crucible, a monthly employee 
publication which is mailed to em- 
ployees’ homes. Sixteen different 
posters were displayed, two every 
month, on bulletin boards and pic- 
tured in the publication during the 
eight-month period, January 
through August. 
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Answer: 


Obtain the Facts: 


Give Information: 


Transfer a Call: 


Close a Call: 


Place a Long- 
Distance Call: 





Place a Local Call: 


to Good Telephone Usage 


Promptly, on first ring or within 10 seconds, 
as caller considers his time valuable; and 
with adequate identification. 


Listen attentively and do not interrupt. 
Tactfully learn name of caller and what is 
wanted. Write down caller’s name and de- 
tailed requests. 


Be accurate. Don’t guess. When leaving line, 
give reason, use hold button or set telephone 
down correctly, and avoid delays of over 
two minutes. When referring call, use hold 
button or cover mouthpiece. 

Transfer only calls coming in through 
switchboard and if in best interest of caller. 
Explain reason to caller, signal operator (1- 
2-3 pause, 1-2-3 pause), and give operator 
instructions for transfer by 
partment, or name. 


number, de- 


Acknowledge any expression of apprecia- 
tion. Express regret if unable to help. Bring 
conversation to a definite conclusion (can 
do—can’t do—will do, date or time), and 
good-by. Let caller hang up first. 
Look up correct number. Dial smoothly, 
with proper timing and without riding the 
dial. Identify yourself. Apologize if wrong 
number (don’t just bang receiver down). 


Look up number and keep record of fre- 
quently called numbers. Dial operator; give 
name and extension; give city, number, and 
name if person-to-person call. Be available 
for return call. 





What are the 
program? 


results of 


this 


importance of proper 





created a sharper awareness of the 
telephone 


While it is impossible to evalu- 
ate an educational venture of this 
kind in terms of dollars and cents, 
Mr. Parker reports that it has re- 
sulted in considerable timesaving 
by encouraging promptness, effi- 
ciency, and clear _ identification. 
Telephone users are generally 
more courteous, more considerate, 
whether answering calls from 
people in the plant or from the 
outside; and the program has 


usage, 

“We are greatly indebted to Mrs. 
Moon personally; and to the tele- 
phone company, which provided us 
with such excellent educational 
materials, for the success of the 
program,” said Mr. Parker. “We 
were amazed at the extent of the 
assistance available to us for the 
asking—and also available, we are 
told, to other firms, large and 
small, throughout the country.” 
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OBSERVATIONS OF OUR ROVING REPORTERS 


Small Companies in Canada can 
enjoy the same seasoned advice 
that a high-powered board of di- 
rectors brings to a large corpora- 
tion, A group of 32 retired senior 
executives formed a company in 
Toronto named Directors Service. 
Pooling their talents, they will do 
for a client the work that, in a 
large company, is done by the 
board of directors. 

Directors Service charges $75 a 
month. The retired executives offer 
advice in such fields as financing, 
merchandising, contraction, expan- 
sion, public relations, competition, 
and Government regulations. 


“The New Tools that we have 
available to us are no substitute 
for management,” President Por- 
ter M. Jarvis remarked as he was 
about to send the first message 
over Swift & Co.'s 16,000-mile 
communications system, linking 
the meat packer’s 55 key offices. 
“They are merely functioning aids. 
In fact, those who will benefit from 
better communication and from 
data processing must learn to use 
these facilities wisely. Even great- 
er study, care, and judgment will 
be required.” 

The system, composed of 10 
trunk lines that can carry mes- 
sages in both directions sumul- 
taneously, has a capacity of 90,000 
words an hour. Swift normally 
transmits about 2,000,000 mes- 
sages a year between its operating 
plants and sales offices. 

The communicating-processing 
system represents a 60-year evolu- 
tion, Swift having put its first pri- 
vate line in operation in 1898. This 
was a Morse telegraph line from 
Chicago to Kansas City. 


Advertising Budgets, previously 
pared because of the recession, are 
being reinstated. Kirby Block & 
Co., New York resident buying 
firm, surveyed a number of manu- 
facturers. Of the 200 companies 
that responded, 39 percent stated 
that their advertising budgets for 
the second half of the year would 
be 10 to 25 percent larger than in 
the corresponding period in 1957. 

Some of the biggest increases 
will be the result of campaigns to 
introduce new _ products. Com- 
panies that tightened the purse 
strings to await an upturn in the 
economy are now loosening them. 

Last month’s issue of Grey Mat- 
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ter, the newsletter published by 
Grey Advertising Agency, offers 
some seemingly heretical advice: 
“. .. more advertising is not the 
superpower fuel that will unfail- 
ingly generate selling power simp- 
ly by pouring it into a tank.” 

It suggests four situations in 
which spending less advertising 
dollars may be prudent: 


1. When the consumer has turned 
thumbs down on your product 
When competition has made your 
product obsolete. 

When your marketing strategy 
and planning have deep holes in 
to which advertising dollars would 
sink beyond recovery 

When your financial structure is 
such that upping the ad budget 
would knock out some under 
pinnings. 


A Federal Judge in Kansas City, 
Kans., held that the mere likeli- 
hood of trade-mark confusion is 
sufficient to constitute infringe- 
ment. He enjoined a Kansas City 
mattress manufacturer, the Wyan- 
dotte Mattress Company, from 
further use of trade-marks it in- 
troduced in 1954, ruling that 
Wyandotte’s trade-marks, ‘Proper- 
Pedic” and “Golden Fleece,’’ were 
confusingly similar in sound, ap- 


Freres a typ... 


that I think may lead to some new business for the Central 


Name of potentia) shipper 


 ———- 
His Address 
City. 


This new business will probably be: 
() Carload Freight () Less Carload 
Kind of commodity: . 
My name is 
Address___ 


) Flexi-Van 


pearance, and somewhat in mean- 
ing to the trade-marks of the 
plaintiff, Sealy, ‘‘Posturepedic’’ and 
“Golden Sleep,” introduced in 1950 
and in 1938, respectively. 

And a Federal judge in the 
Northern New York district has 
ruled that reproducing the color of 
a rival’s product is unfair competi- 
tion. He granted an _ injunction 
sought by Norwich Pharmacal 
Company restraining Sterling 
Drug from simulating the pink 
color of Norwich’s Pepto-Bismol in 
Sterling’s Pepsamar. 

If Sterling wants to keep Pep- 
samar pink, it must package the 
preparation in a container that 
conceals the color. 


‘‘Automation Is no longer the ex- 
clusive concern of technicians. To- 
day it is the prime responsibility 
of managers.” This is the opinion 
of Professor Denis S. Philipps, 
director of the Management Insti- 
tute of New York University’s 
Division of General Education. Re- 
flecting its director’s conviction, 
the institute will offer a seven- 
course program in electronic data 
processing. It has been designed 
for managers concerned with the 
installation and _ supervision of 
computers, as well as for those 
who actually work with them. 


PLEASE PRINT ) 








( New Industrial Location 








Now It's Simple for New York Central’s 40,000 stockholders to bird-dog 
new business for their railroad, On the inside back cover of the company’s 


1958 annual meeting report, Arthur E. 


Baylis, freight sales and service 


VP, wrote, “We know that you are familiar with the many problems facing 
our railroad today, but the most immediately pressing one with which you 
can help us is to get more freight on the rails.’’ Enclosed with the report 
was a prepaid post card, the back of which is reproduced above. 
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Portable Collator Gathers 
120 Sheets Per Minute 


A new desk-top, portable electric col- 
lator gathers 120 sheets, or 20 sets 
of six sheets each, per minute. The 
machine will collate paper weights 
and finishes including most tissue, 
onionskin, bond, mimeo, and %-inch 
cardboard. Measuring 12 inches wide, 
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15 inches deep, and 15 inches high, 
the collator weighs 35 pounds. 
Thomas Collators, Inc., Dept. AB, 50 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Hand-Operated Calculator 
Features ‘‘Back Transfer’’ 


Model 227, the original Odhner port- 
able calculator, performs all calcu- 
lating functions from the simplest to 
the most complicated. The hand-op- 
erated machine has a “back trans- 
fer,” which makes it possible to 
perform repeated (chain) multiplica- 
tions without having to reset the ma- 
chine. The calculator weighs 12% 
pounds, Facit, Inc., Dept. AB, 404 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


v 


Microfilm Camera Eliminates 
Repeated Color ‘‘Step-Tests’’ 


< 


Repeated color 
been eliminated in the new Trans- 
portable Film-A-Record Model 8.1 
microfilm camera. This was made 
possible by incorporating a_ built-in 
voltmeter that 
work when working with different- 
colored documents. To compensate 
for the variations in light reflected 
from different-colored records, simply 
adjust voltmeter. Remington Rand, 
Div. of Sperry-Rand Corp., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


“step-tests” have 


removes all gZuess- 


Key-Noter Now Has Indexing 


A new indexing model of the Key- 
Noter recording instrument is small, 
light, and fully transistorized. It 
weighs only 5% pounds. The Key- 
Noter is designed for the dictator 
who needs to give specific instruc- 
tions to guide his secretary when she 
transcribes. The Gray Manufacturing 
Co., Dept. AB, Hartford 1, Conn 


Slidefilm Projector Keeps 4 
Film Rewound for. Showing 


The “Synchrowink” projector, a re- 
mote-control slidefilm projector with 
push-button picture changing, auto- 
matically rewinds the film as it is 
shown and keeps it ready for the 
next use. Jet-stream cooling keeps 
the film cool and prevents heat 
damage. The projector weighs 15 
pounds and comes with an attrac- 
tive, compact carrying case. DuKane 
Corp., Dept. AB, St. Charles, Ill 
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Ultra Chairs Have Luxury, A 
Economy, Attractiveness 


Luxury touches in the new Ultra 
seating include upholstery covers in 
a wide choice of fabric or top-grain 
imported leather; solid walnut arms; 
and frame finished in chrome, pol- 
ished chrome, or satin brass. Execu- 
tive armchairs in the Ultra group 
feature a choice of posture back or 
firm cushioning. Co-ordinated arm- 
chairs, side chairs, and secretarial 
chair complete the new Ultra line of 
office furniture. Robert John Co., 
Dept. AB, 202 S. Hutchinson St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


A 


Machine Uses Spirit Process 
For Addressing Envelopes 


Model 99 Master Addresser moistens 
and moves an envelope into printing 
position with each pull of the handle 
Addressing is done by the _ spirit 
transfer process from masters pre- 
pared in the typewriter. Approxi- 
mately 100 address cards are placed 
in the machine at a time. As prints 
are made, the cards are restacked in 
the original order ready for future 
addressing. Master Addresser Co., 
Dept. AB, 6500 W. Lake St., Minne- 
apolis 26, Minn 
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Offset Systems Duplicator A 
Makes 9,000 Copies Hourly 


High-speed duplicating of 
work is possible on Model No. 355, a 
new offset systems duplicator. The 
machine produces as many as 9,00% 
copies per hour of uniform copy 
clarity. A program control unit de- 
livers the exact number of copies 
dialed by the operator, and, on re 
petitive runs, elimin ull manual 
operations ex¢ 


systems 


nt t} 


« changing of 


’ 
lipping the _ starting 


e 
‘ 
I 


masters and ) 
lever. A. B. Dick Company Dept 
AB, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 
31, Illinois 


Film Inspection Simplified 
With Foster Rewind Machine 


The Foster Rewind increases film in 
spection speed and reduces operato1 
fatigue at film libraries, movie pro 
ducers, and other film users. The in 
spection machine has a simple foot 
pedal that frees both hands to in 
spect film while the 
operation. International Film Bu 
reau, Inc., Dept. AB, 57 I 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Il 


machine is il 


Jackson 


Thinnest Typewriter Ribbons 
Are Unbreakable in Use 


The thinnest typewriter ribbons eve1 
produced are unbreakable in use 
Made of “Mylar” polyester film, the 
known as Execu-Tape 
ribbons. Thinness per- 
mits 5 more ribbon per 
spool at no loss to the sharpness of 
the typed image. Columbia Ribbon 
and Carbon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. AB, Herbhill Rd 
Glen Cove, N. Y 


ribbons are 
M-50 style 
percent 


‘‘Handie-Talkie’’ Receiver 4 
Provides Clear Messages 


The new “Handie-Talkie” pocket re- 
ceiver picks up all radio signals on 
a system’s frequency and provides 
clear crisp messages. The 
inner chassis is shock mounted in a 
shatterproof case. The receiver op- 
erates from easily changed mercury 
cells or nickel-cadmium batteries. It 
clips onto a belt or fits into a shirt 
pocket Motorola, Inc., Dept. AB, 
4501 W. Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51 
Illinois 


voice 








New Whiteprinting Machine A 
Prints, Develops Quickly 


The “SCOUT” is a rapid-printing, 
semiautomatic (two-step feed) 
whiteprinting machine. It is a com- 
pact, full-width, dry-process white- 
nter that will print and develop 
speeds up to 20 feet per minute 
accommodates prints up to 45 
hes in width and of practically 
Finished prints are de- 
livered in original sequence, com- 
pletely dry, and ready for immediate 
use. The C. F. Pease Company, Dept 
AB, 3921 Rockwell St., Chicago 18, 
Illinois 


any length 





Dri-Stat Office Photocopiers A 
Make Sharp, Clear Copies 


The Dri-Stat silver-transfer process 
office photocopy system makes sharp, 
clear, black-and-white copies in less 
than a minute. Dri-Stat machines in- 
clude the new desk-top “200” model, 
and the “400,” for making copies up 
to nine and 14 inches wide respec- 
tively; and a flat-bed printer with an 
expanding hinge. Peerless Photo 
Products, Inc., Dept. AB, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. 


Lightweight Hand Punches 
Available in Three Models > 


New, lightweight, adjustable hand 
punches are available in three 
models. Of rugged sheet steel con- 
struction, punches have fast, accu- 
rate adjustments for a variety of 
hole-punching combinations. Mutual 
Products Company, Inc., Dept. AB, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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A. B. Dick Check Imprinter A 
Employs Magnetic Ink 


Model No. 358, an A. B. Dick offset 
check imprinter, prints numbers in 
magnetic ink on bank checks. Each 
character, which can be read by the 
human eye, has magnetic ink dis- 
tributed to produce its own unique 
signal in an electronic reading de- 
vice. This permits the use of high- 
speed electronic sorting and account- 
ing machines for faster and more 
accurate sorting and posting. Ma- 
chine prints a year’s supply of per- 
sonalized checks and deposit slips 
for each of five individual accounts 
in three minutes. During the im- 
printing operation, it stacks checks 
ready for cutting and binding in 
books of 25 each. The new check im- 
printer produces up to 9,000 copies 
per hour. The. machine can also be 
used for other types of offset work, 
such as office forms and bulletins, 
between check runs. A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, Dept. AB, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 31, Il. 
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Portable Typewriter Has 
Standard-Size Carriage 


A new portable typewriter comes 
equipped with the standard 11-inch 
typewriter carriage. Called the Rem- 
ington Rand Quiet-riter Eleven port- 
able, the new machine has a 44-key 
88-character keyboard. The modern 
tabulator, the Miracle Tab, allows 
the setting and clearing of tab spots 
right from the keyboard. Remington 
Rand, Div. of Sperry-Rand Corp., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


Two New Machines Address A 
Envelopes, Printed Matter 


Two new machines address enve- 
lopes, literature, magazine labels, 
and newspapers. “Rotadresser” di- 
rectly imprints addresses on enve- 
lopes, promotion pieces, and other 
material at speeds up to 15,000 an 
hour. “Rotastrip’” makes labels on 
disk strips for publications at the 
rate of 30,000 an hour. Midwest Au- 
tomatic Control Co., Dept. AB, 510 
Third St., Des Moines 9, Iowa 
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don’t miss 
setting 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





SUGGESTIONS for trimming oper- 
ating costs are listed in a new book- 
let, “100 Ways to Improve Efficiency 
in Your Office.” Subjects discussed 
are planning, budgets, physical office, 
storage, forms, selection and promo- 
tion of employees, training employees 
and supervisors, office equipment, 
mail department, telephone service, 
and filing and record retention. To 
receive a copy, write: Manpower, 
Inc., 810 N. Plankinton Ave., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis 


. * * 


STOCKHOLDERS and management 
will want to read “How to Read an 
Annual Report.” Published in an at- 
tractive booklet, the easy-to-under- 
stand text points out to the reader 
the meaning and significance of the 
items found in the report. Clever 
drawings add to the booklet. For a 
copy, write: Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), Room 1626, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 30, N. Y 


A DISPLAY CHART portrays effi- 
cient “touch” operation of 10-key 
adding machines. Printed in three 
colors in large, easy-to-read type, it 
measures 27% by 39% inches, fea- 
tures a duplicate rendition of the add- 
ing machine's keyboard, and a draw- 
ing of the right hand. The chart may 
be obtained from Facit, Inc., 404 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Please enclose 10 cents in postage 
stamps to cover handling costs 


. * > 


BUSINESS FORMS users will want 
to read a booklet explaining Cullom 
& Ghertner’s Integrated Procure- 
ment Plan for procurement printing, 
and inventory control of forms. The 
IP Plan fills the printed business 
forms needs of a company’s various 
plants and offices by integrating all 
ordering, printing, and _ inventory 
functions. Cullom & Ghertner Com- 
pany, 600 2Ist Ave., N., Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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TAGS MOVE MERCHANDISE is 
the theme of a new brochure that 
states tags increase sales as much as 
13 to 1 at the point of purchase. In 
addition, the contribution of tags in 
operational efficiency in plant and of- 
fice procedures is reported. Tag 
Manufacturers Institute, 145 E. 32nd 
St.. New York 16, N. Y 


STATISTICAL CHARTING, a new 
booklet, lists seven steps to good 
charting; and it outlines the various 
types of charts and graphs generally 
used in business and industry. The 
colorful, illustrated booklet is avail- 
able from Labelon Tape Company, 
Inc., 450 Atlantic Ave Rochester 9 
New York 


FLEXIBLE AUTOMATION is the 
use of numerically controlled ma- 
chines to make possible the economic 
production of job-lot orders and 
prototype development. Five steps to- 
ward establishing this type of auto- 
mation in a manufacturing plant are 
suggested in bulletin GED-3684 
“Planning for Flexible Automation.” 
General Electric Company 
tady 5, N. Y 


Schenec- 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY listing books, ar- 
ticles, and technical papers dealing 
with the modular system of co-ordi- 
nated dimensioning for buildings and 
products used in their construction is 
now available 
tained from the Modular Building 
Standards Association, 2029 K St 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


Copies may be ob- 


. 


IMPROVEMENTS in present spirit 
gelatin, and stencil equipment, and 
new merchandise that makes profes- 
sional copy 
available for all duplicating 
are keynotes of the Heyer 55th An- 
niversary Catalog. The 
be sent by The Heyer Corporation 
1850 S. Kostner Ave C) izo 23. Ill 


preparation easy and 


processes 


catalog will 


THE IMPORTANCE AND OBJEC- 
TIVES of a public relations program 
for both industry and public service 
organizations are described in a 16- 
page booklet The Power of Publi 
Relations.” Max Rogel Inc 327 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


THE AMUSING CARTOON ap- 
proach of a new colorful 17- by 22- 
inch bulletin board poster teaches 
thorough, efficient methods of dusting 
and polishing. It describes dusting in 
hard-to-reach places, polishing of 
brass and bronze, care of wood sur- 
faces, and aseptic cleaning  tech- 
niques. A copy may be obtained by 
requesting “Bulletin C” from the Na- 
tional Sanitary Supply Association 
159 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 1, Il 


STOP COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


Tm 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

« All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free 16-Page Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-9 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
sre covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %%” to 
1 Desiened for continuous and trouble-free 

service 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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; Hew- Make Even Better 
€ ST TUL 
- and LAYOUTS 


SAVE up to 40% DRAFTING TIME 


wo Coaph- A- lan 


4 


The AUTOMATED Method of CHARTING 


Graph-A-Plan offers a new concept of methods and ma- 
terials for chart and layout preparation. Graph-A-Plan 
includes a wide variety of pressure-sensitive solid color or 
pattern tapes, flow symbols, pie charts, organization 
rectangles, scales, templet sheets, shading films and 
patterns .. . plus opaque and transparent plastic planning 
boards. Available separately or in compact kits. 

Write today for FREE GP ‘‘How To Do It” Catalogs and 
prices. Just check catalogs desired below, tear out and 
attach to your letterhead. 


CD STATISTICAL CHARTING C) PLANT LAYOUTS 
(CD ORGANIZATION CHARTING () OFFICE LAYOUTS 
(CO OPERATION AND PROCESS FLOW CHARTING 


LABELON TAPE CO.,Inc., oo as 


450 Atiantic Ave., Rochester 9, N.Y. 

















Please Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


When Writing to Advertisers 


Sharp Wits 
Need Sharp Pencils! 


BUY... “TyBAR 
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REE 


TICONDEROGA 


Uncurpaseed:-- | 


FOR CONVENTIONS and » 
SALES MEETINGS 
550 Luxurious Rooms 
Complete Meeting Facilities 
3 Swimming Pools « Golf Course 


J )J|PLOMAT 


Hote! anda Country Club 
HOLLYWOOD BEACH, FLORIDA 




















GEORGE E. FOX IRVING TILLIS 
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JUNIOR BOARDS OF EXECU- 
TIVES. By John R. Craf. The author, 
Dean of the School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, offers an ap- 
praisal of junior boards in the man- 
agement structure, how they are used 
and what good they have already 
accomplished. 

Foreword is by Charles P. Mc- 
Cormick, chairman of the board, 
McCormick & Company, the organi- 
zation known throughout the Nation 
for, its Multiple-Management pro- 
gram. Mr. McCormick points out the 
fact that, besides many other accom- 
plishments, such programs give the 
young men of a company “a definite 
part” in the system and help “avoid 
the frustration and feeling of neg- 
lect i 

Dr. Craf visited many firms using 
junior boards, and uses numerous 
case histories taken from these visits 
to illustrate his points. Besides re- 
porting these activities, he appraises 
the efforts and concludes that the 
junior board system, if planned wisely 
and used with sound training objec- 
tives in mind, can contribute signifi- 
cantly to the building of executive 
talent. In the chapter, ‘““Accomplish- 
ments of Junior Boards,” the author 
lists 63 significant recommendations 
that have been made, accepted, and 
placed in operation. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 EB. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y 
162 pp. $3.50. E.M.R 


HOW TO BE A WINNER IN SELL- 
ING. By Hugh 8S. Bell. Combine the 
vigor of an athletic coach with the 
wisdom of a _ psychologist, temper 
these with the skill of an educator, 
and you get the Bell blend for success 
Mr. Bell’s personal career is living 
proof that the mixture worked for 
him, and he has done a good job of 
telling others how it can be applied 

In a preface which deserves a 
Pulitzer prize for brevity, simplicity, 
and impact, the author states his 
belief that: “A winning mental atti- 
tude is necessary for a salesman’s 
success. With it, miracles happen 
without it a man is helpless.” 

There can be little disagreement 
with this approach to either selling 
or the executive life. The book cata- 
logs a vast list of ‘“‘How To” factors 
and “Pitfalls to Avoid.” It uses illus- 
trative anecdotes linked to famous 
and successful names. It provides 
object lessons for those who lack the 
winning attitude or fail to develop 
it. Due respect is paid to the need for 
knowledge and other selling tech- 
niques, but the main purpose of this 
book is to whip up the will to win, 


the desire to succeed. Those who need 
this kind of medicine should be ex- 
posed to it with every possible en- 
couragement. However, it should be 
followed by liberal and steady doses 
of “Know-How,” lest the brilliant 
flame of zeal, once kindled, may burn 
itself out when the _ best-sounding 
presentation in the world falls flat 
through lack of skill in selling. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., Neu 
York 11, N. Y. 240 pp. $4.95 R.B.R 


INTEGRATED COST CONTROL IN 
THE OFFICE. By Frank M. Kno 
This book, one of the volumes of the 
NOMA Series in Office Management 
offers a number of practical tech- 
niques for reducing and controlling 
office costs. The author approaches 
the problem as essentially one of 
office administration, rather than of 
adaptation of conventional factory 
problem-solution methods. The theme 
is primarily one of organizing a sys- 
tematic program for integrating the 
efforts of the entire office staff 
Records control comes in for con- 
siderable attention, along with work- 
simplification programs. Also con- 
sidered are such factors as control 
over forms, methods, and procedures 
measurement of clerical work: and 
office automation. The author is a 
management consultant in the field 
of office operations. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 327 W. 41st St., Neu 
York 36, N. Y. 304 pp. $7.50 L.L.L 


LEADERSHIP ON THE JOB. Edited 
by the staff of SUPERVISORY MAN- 
AGEMENT. This is AMA's newest 
handbook designed “for all who super- 
vise others.” It offers practical dis- 
cussions of the supervisor's expand- 
ing responsibilities, solutions to spe 
cific managerial problems, and 
suggestions for achieving better hu- 
man relations 

Typical main heads include “The 
Manager’s Job,” “Union-Management 
Relations,” and “Building and Devel- 
oping a Competent Work Force.” 
Under each main section are from 
five to 10 short chapters contributed 
by different authorities. Typical of 
these is the five-page chapter, “Stim- 
ulating Workers’ Suggestions: The 
Supervisor's Role,” by John C. John- 
son of the AMA staff. It lists common 
complaints about suggestion plans, 
some advantages of well-administered 
plans, how suggestions mean savings, 
and three ways the supervisor and 
manager can make the plan work. 

There’s a lot of good information 
in this handbook, and it is written 
in such a manner that it can be used 
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for quick ready-reference when spe- 
cific problems come up. American 
Management Association, 1515 Broad- 
way, New York 36, N. Y. 303 pp. 
$6.00. E.M.R. 


MARKETING IN TRANSITION. 
Edited by Alfred L. Seelye. The editor 
has selected a number of stimulating 
essays by well-qualified authors for 
this broad review of new ideas and 
principles in the field of marketing 
Although the practical marketing 
man and many general executives 
will recognize a few of these articles, 
which have appeared in publications 
such as: Fortune, Nation’s Business, 
Sales Management, and Harvard 
Business Review, they are well worth 
rereading and fresh appraisal when 
teamed up with the excellent material 
from other sources. 

This book puts at your finger tips 
a collection of contemporary thought 
selected for you by an authority in 
his field. A few of the highlights in- 
clude: “Price Decisions and Market- 
ing Policies,"” by H. W. Huegy; “Con- 
ditions of Marketing Leadership,” by 
Arthur P. Felton; as well as “Selling 
Tomorrow's Market,” by Philip 
Gustafson 

Some of the subjects covered: Fair 
Trade, The Robinson-Patman Act, 
Price Cutting, Productivity in Dis- 
tribution, Discount Houses, Pooling 
Buying Power, Consumer Credit, and 
Factoring to Boost Sales 

This is the kind of book which 
deserves circulation throughout the 
entire and middle-management 
group as a reminder of the dynamic 
nature of marketing in the business 
world today and the constant need 
for awareness of the significance of 
trends. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
Sf New York 16. N. Y. 335 pp $6.00 

R.B.R 


top- 


Briefly Noted 
PSYCHOLOGY, UNDERSTANDING 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR. By Aaron Q 
Sartain, Alvin J. North, Jack R 
Strange, and Harold M. Chapman. An 
introduction to psychology, covering 
applications in motivation, emotion 
the self, self-defense, and personality 
including cultural and influ- 
ences. The authors are psychologists 
at Southern Methodist 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., In 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 
$6.00 


social 


University 
330 W 
144 pp 


PROBLEMS IN 
TIONS 
jamin 
Selekman, 
Contains 
drawn from the 
bargaining and used in labor 
at the Harvard Graduate 
Business Administration A gre 
variety of businesses and types 
industry, both 
included in the case problem 
McGraw-Hill Book C Ine 330 W 
42nd St., New York 3 Y. 702 pp 
$8.00 


LABOR RELA- 
(second edition). By Ben- 
M. Selekman, Sylvia Kopold 
Stephen H. Full 


authentic, real-life cases 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Manuscripts 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers suthors early 
publication higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel 
comed. Write, or send your MS directiy. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: MR. EBERLE 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N. ¥ 





Publishers 





recognized ond 
ovthors. Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 


PUBLISHED! 


Our high royalty—low subsidy 
complete program can help you 
join Comet's list of widely 

successful 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. AB-8, 200 Varick St., N.Y.14 





Mailing List Sources 


BUILDING A MAILING LIST? 





ymplete “who's who and 
business directories Get 

" f DARTNELL’S DIRECTORY OF 
MAILING LIST SOURCES. Detailed informa- 


what wh 


business dire< 
built 
Just $5 a copy 
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erage 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill 





Sales Training Films 








MMMM HM H 


Dartnell Presents 
Monty Woolley and Geraldine Brooks in 


SOLID 
GOLD 
HOURS 


In selling, only those hours 
spent face to face with cus 
tomers are solid gold. To close 
more business and win more 
solesmoan 
must increase his shore of 
solid gold hours. This half 
hour sound movie shows how 
to do it. Featuring two well- 
known stors ond full color 
photography it is sure to high 
light your next sales meeting. 
Suits any line of business. 


Write for Rental or Purchase Details 


DARTNELL 


new customers, a 





HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS 





1801 Leland Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Back to Business 


By now, all save a few laggards have had 
their vacations and the Nation ought to be 
ready to get back to business. (During the 
summer-long siesta, how many letters like this 
did your company send? “Mr. Blank is away 
on vacation. He will take up the matter you 
mention upon his return.) Business prospects 
for the fall and for 1959 have a rosy tinge. 
Item: the habitually conservative monthly re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
commented in August, “The Nation is cur- 
rently in a position to expand its output very 
sharply, perhaps at the sharpest rate since the 
war.” The bank’s economists are heartened by 
the climbs recorded by such general economic 
thermometers as industrial production, em- 
ployment, personal income, average factory 
workweek, construction contract awards, and 
housing starts. Rightly, the bank warns that 
individual companies can’t expect to float up- 
ward with the rising economic tide. “Under 
present conditions of substantial unused ca- 
pacity, prosperity for individual enterprises 
will depend more heavily on the success of their 
production and selling programs than upon the 
course of the general economy.” 


Needed: A Back Label 


Dr. James B. Conant, Harvard's president- 
emeritus, made sense when he recommended 
recently that a high-school diploma carry a 
transcript of the student’s record. This could 
appear on the reverse side of the document as 
a guide for employers or other interested per- 
sons. Under the present system, most schools 
give the same diploma to bright, mediocre, and 
stupid students—putting the employer at a dis- 
advantage in appraising a potential employee. 


Is Anybody Readin'? 


A press release from the House Magazine 
Institute confidently declares: “Despite 
drastic cost-cutting measures that are being 
taken by many managements, U. S. corpora- 
tions are spending more today than ever before 
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to communicate with employees.” This state- 
ment rests on a survey of 282 companies that 
found 23 percent of them have increased their 
employee magazine budgets and 51 percent 
kept them unchanged. Of the 26 percent that 
cut back, more than a third are spending more 
money for supervisory newsletters, reading 
racks, and posters. Only 10 companies re- 
ported they had dropped their employee jour- 
nals since the first of the year. All right, the 
money is being spent. But is the message get- 
ting through! A house organ’s basic mission, 
one would suppose, is to interest and inform 
workers, thus making them more loyal and 
productive. Some publications thoroughly ful- 
fill this mission. Others, by being patronizing, 
paternalistic, and full of crude propaganda 
fail. Usually this isn’t the editor’s fault; he’s 
not a policymaker. Equating money spent with 
communication accomplished is misleading un- 
less there are sound, healthy policies to com- 
municate and the medium doesn’t resemble an 
officers’ club newsletter. 


Be Prepared 


The swiftly moving episodes in Iraq and 
in Lebanon proved once again how unstable 


the world is and how volatile. There will be 
more such brinkish episodes. The economic 
and business implications of hot warfare—even 
if only a brush fire—-need to be pondered. 
Should the roof fall in some day, is your com- 
pany prepared? For frozen wages? Fixed 
prices? Priorities and allocations / 


Present Eminence, Past Struggles 


Irom a single store in Kemmerer, Wyo., 
James Cash Penney developed a 1,700-store 
empire that grossed $1.8 billion last year. “Op- 
portunities for young men today are greater 
than ever,” the 82-vear-old merchant observed 
recently. “But getting started in your own 
business is always difficult. As for myself, I'd 
rather think about the future than the past. 
My early days weren't easy.” The present 
eminence of great men shouldn't distract from 


t a) 
the long, rugged trail they climbed. 
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R. A. JONES, Control- 
ler of Hobart Bros 


MOBART manufactures a 
full line of Arc Welders 


NATIONAL increases flexibility and efficiency. 


NATIONAL 


“Our C@lalional System 
saves us ‘16,200 a year... 


simplifies Hobart Bros. Accounting Operation 


returns 85% annually on our investment.” 


— Hobart Brothers, Troy, Ohio 


“We installed a National System to 
increase the efficiency of our ac- 
counting department,” writes R. A. 
Jones, Controller of Hobart Broth- 
ers. “We're certainly pleased with 
the results. Our Nationals have 
made important time- and money- 
savings for us. 

“All phases of our accounting 
work have been simplified by our 
Nationals. The flexibility and effi- 
ciency of our National System are 
underscored by the ease with which 
our clerks may switch from one job 


to another. Payroll, labor distribu 
tion, accounts payable and govern 
ment reports are a few of the jobs 
which a single operator can handle 
on one machine. 

“Through increased record-keep 
ing efficiency, our National System 
saves us more than $16,200 a year, 
returns 85°, annually on our invest 
ment.” 


Controller of Hobart Brothers 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
increase d operating economy made pos- 
sible by a National System. Nationals 
pay for themselves quickly through sav- 
ings, then continue to return a regular 
yearly profit. For complete informa- 
tion, call your nearby National repre- 
sentative today. He’s listed in the 


yellow pages of your phone 
book 


“TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No Carson Reouinen) 





... or is it under control? 


with Burroughs Accounting Machines, you know 


Best bet for any businessman harassed by accounting data that’re 
tardy, error-ridden or just plain inadequate: bring Burroughs Sensi- 
matic Accounting Machines into action fast. oa 

It doesn’t matter where the trouble is— payroll, receivables, payables, 
inventory or elsewhere. The Sensimatics can take on any one job or, 
at the flick of a knob, wrap up many—quickly and automatically. 
And you can be sure that the figure-facts you need to comprehend, 
control and guide your business with pinpoint precision will be in 
your hands when you need them. 


Details? Demonstration? Call our nearby branch, or write to 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—T M's 


Burroughs Corporation 


Burroughs 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 





